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TO THE PUBLIC. 





Tue NortHern Lieu is devoted to the free 
discussion of such topics of public interest as are 
not partisan in their character: but all communi- 
cations, excepting such as are merely literary or 
designed to convey general intelligence, must appear 
under the signatures of their authors. The conduc- 
tors of the Northern Light are not responsible for 
the opinions expressed in these communications ; 
nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the slightest 
degree, significant of their own. It was believed 
that the freedom of discussion, on which the pub- 
lication is founded, would, by exhibiting a variety 
of opinion and argument on the same subject in the 
same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but inthus open- 
ing its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the 
exclusion of matter which is either partisan or per- 
sonal in its character, or which is repugnant to sound 
morals. 








Political Economy. 


{For the Northern Light.] 
A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 








BY WILLIAM H. JANSEN. 





I cannot leave this subject without meeting all the 
objections of the advocates of protection. It is one 
of vital importance to our farmers and mechanics, 
and it is their duty to understand it. As I have fail- 
ed to convince some upon the points I have advanc- 
ed, repetition will be excused. 

There are not two countries upon the face of the 
earth that have the same capacity to produce every 
agricultural product, or the same natural advantages 
for the fabrication of them into particular articles. 
The north produces grain, the south the tropical 
fruits. The United States is unrivalled in the pro- 
duction of cotton, tobacco, lumber and grain. Eng- 
land is superior in her mineral wealth, and her prox- 
imity to the sea. France claims the crown of Bac- 
chus. Italy is rich in silks, and a salubrious cli- 
mate. Germany possesses a great portion of all 
these things. China has her teas; Java her coffee ; 
the South American republics their precious stones, 
gold, silver, and hides. Every country has great 
natural advantages over most others, in the produc- 
tion or manufacture of some article necessary to 
comfort and pleasure. The fact that every country 
exports, proves this. -~9 

Now the design of the advocates of a tariff is, to 
take laborers out of those branches of business in 
which we have natural advantages, and in which we 
produce a surplus for exportation, and place them in 
a kind of business in which other countries have per- 
haps advantages overus. What is the consequence? 
Why it is just the same as compelling a farmer to 
sow wheat on land adapted only for ogee or put- 
ting a mechanic to the plough, and the ! 
to the work-bench. Thus skill and natural capaci- 
ties are thrown away, in order to compete with pla- 
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tion of that article which our country favors, enhan- 
ces the cost, and diminishes the profits of those en- 
ged init; and by so doing counteracts the bene- 
fits which those restraints propose to confer upon 
other kinds of business. by drawing from those 
branches of industry a large portion or Bano wa- 
es rise. But will the price of the products of that 
usiness rise in proportion? Certainly not. For in- 
stance, we produce a large surplus of grain. Now the 
price of it would not sensibly and permanently ad- 
vance, so long as there was a surplus. Consequently, 
while wages were rising, the farmers would be get- 
ting only the same price for their grain. Would not 
this be an injury to them? And while in their very 
occupations they met with this new difficulty, they 
would be compelled to pay much higher for their 
goods than they could be bought at abroad. But 
admit that grain would rise, the farmer would gain 
nothing by the operation; for it would be the cost of 
production, and the additional cost of living, that 
would force up the price, and not a demand for his 
produce. The price of the — he buys will go up 
in proportion to his grain. ‘Then if there is a propi- 
tious season, and a large crop, the price of grain 
falls; but not so goods; at least not at the same time. 
I think the greatest difficulty encountered by our 
farmers, is in the scarcity of laborers. Would not 
any system, then, be injurious, which created a 
greater scarcity? It is impossible to prevent a sur- 
lus of grain in this country; and that surplus would 
| ad down the price of grain, while a tariff would 
keep up the price of goods. Even England some- 
times raises more grain than is needed for home con- 
sumption. Every nation has a surplus of something. 
In spite of all their legislation to make themselves 
independent, the European nations have each a large 
sul sles. Now when they sell that surplus, they must 
take the products of the countries to whom they sell 
in return. Any restrictions upon this exchange is 
an injury to the country adopting them. Is England 
independent, with all her tariff? Why, her mecha- 
nics are starving for a want of a market for their 
goods. Restrictive systems at home have deprived 
them of that market. 


The prosperity of foreign work-houses is entirel 
dependent upon our ability or inability to buy. If 
they take the products of our labor in exchange, to 
that extent we have ability to purchase ; and this 
they do. Are the mechanics of England in a better 
condition than the farmers of this country! Tariffs 
at home have reduced them to awful distress. And 
a tariff here would reduce our farmers to a similar 
condition, by preventing us from disposing of our 
surplus grain. What a tariff in England effects upon 
their surplus, a tariff here would effect upon our sur- 
plus. No country can avoid producing a surplus of 
something. Even if they could do this, a fall of pri- 
ces would be the consequence. For instance, En- 
gland raises almost enough grain for her own use, 
while she manufactures ten times as much as is ne- 
cessary for her farmers, and a great deal more than 
is necessary for her whole population. Now if these 
goods could not find a vent abroad, at least two- 
thirds of her mechanics would be compelled to turn 
farmers. Thus prices would fall ; and she would be 
deprived of availing herself of her natural advanta- 
ges over other places, and wage oe and articles 
which she could not produce. But the surplus of 
her merchandise finds a market in foreign ports, and 
foreign goods are taken in exchange ; though the 
producers of this surplus merchandise suffer much in 
the difficulties which are thrown in the way of this 
exchange by their own tariff. Deprive England of 
her foreign markets, and immediately she becomes 
bankrupt. Do not her own tariffs, in a measure, do 
this? Certainly. The more difficult it is for them 
to sell abroad, the faster the wages of labor must 
come down. ; 

So it is here. The more you check the export of 
our surplus, by prohibiting us from receiving foreign 
ds, the sooner wages come down; and labor will 
enter into other channels, and bring down prices in 
them also. It makes no matter what the surplusis— 


tariff a us from producing a surplus? Clearly 
not; for work ought to be as valuable in one kind of 
business as another. If a laborer, who has produced 
upon a farm articles worth 8100, and going into the 
manufacturing business accomplishes work to the 
same value, is there not property to the same amount, 
and consequently will there not be the same surplus, 
though of a different article; and when that surplus 
comes to be sold in foreign ports, must not the price 
fall to that at which other nations are willing to sell, 
and must not something be taken in exchange ? 
And if our laws throw obstacles in the way of that 
exchange, mut not the wages of those ereating that 
surplus fall, and by driving them into other kinds of 
business bring down prices generally? There is no 
country upon the face of the earth that does not pro- 
duce a surplus. The only way to prevent it is to 
compel laborers to work only one half the time, and 
the other half eat up what they earn. The individual 
who advocated a ‘‘tariff as set forth by an exam- 
ple,”’ did not see that even according to his own 
statements there would be a surplus ; and did not 
consider the injury a tariff would have upon the sale 
of that surplus. The paper makers had a meeting 
not long since in New-York. They said in their 
report, that their machinery was as good as that in 
foreign mills, and that their natural odvuatages were 
as great as those of any other nation ; but that the 
reason why they could not succeed, was “ that it is 
the policy of France to probibit entirely the expor- 
tation of rags from her dominions. ith a dense 
population, and a comparatively small home con- 
sumption of paper, the raw material is superabund- 
ant; and consequently very much below the price at 
which our manufacturers can procure it.” This 
substantiates the doctrines I have all along advanced. 
A high tariff will prevent exportation, almost as ef- 
fectually as a prohibitory law. Consequently, those 
articles of which we have more than we want, or for 
which there is a demand abroad, are prevented from 
leaving the country, and the price of them falls. By 
a high tariff, our surplus grain, cotton, &c., cannot 
be sold abroad, as I have before shown; and like the 
rags of France, the price of them is reduced in pro- 
portion to the surplus. Is not this a fair argument? 
The tariff will operate upon the producers of a sur- 
plus here exactly as the prohibitory law does upon 
the rag owners in France; and fora short time the 
mechanics will make the same profits out of them. 
The advocates of a tariff are continually crying, 
because other countries have tariffs we must have 
them. If one tariff thus affects the sale of our sur- 
plus, what will two do? Will it make it any better? 
Won’t the parties to the exchange be compelled to 
pay just as much again, if they can make the ex- 
change atall? Beyond dispute. I have heretofore 
shown that the farmers never got less for their grain 
than when the tariff was in full force. Low prices 
always drive labor into other channels. When the 
farmers think they can make more by entering into 
the manufacturing business, they will do so; and we 





want no ta iffs to urge them to this. Let the matter 
be left to the instinct of labor, and not to the unin- 
formed brain of the legislature. 

There are other ways in which high duties affect 
our farmers. It is stated that the cost of making one 
article increases the cost of making every other. 
This is undoubtedly true. If the blacksmith must 
pay more for his clothes, &c., he must havea higher 
price for his work; and this again adds to the costs 
of those who employ him. Thus through every ra- 
mification of business, the cost of production rises. 
All this must come out of the consumer. The mer- 
chants must have a greater capital to do business 
upon, and they must make out of their customers not 
only additional profits, but additional sums for the 
increase in the expense of living. If goods come 25 
per cent. higher in consequence of a tariff, additional 
capital to that amount is wanted. The expense of 
all this must come out of the pockets of the consu- 
mer. Is this right? The duty now upon iron 
amounts to about 100 per cent.; consequently, the 
articles which are manufactured by the use of iron 





must come 100 per cent. higher, in proportion to the 
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amount of iron used. If iron came in free, this addi- 
tional cost to manufacturing would not be incurred. 
So if coal came in here free of duty at $5, we could 
manufacture as much cheaper in those branches of | 
business where fire is used, as the difference between 
#5 and the price at which it now comes. Some of 
the advocates of a tariff look with horror at the fact 
that within a few years we have imported iron worth 
$80,000,000. Well, now if there had been no duty 
upon it, it would have cost us about $40,000,000, 
and the articles manufactured from it would have 
cost as much less as the difference between 40 and 
80. While, on the other hand, if the duties had 
been so high as to prevent the importation altogether, 
the price of the exports which paid for it would have 
fallen in value to a trifle. 

I must correct one argument of one of your cor- 
respondents. He says that all our exchangeable va- 
lues are exported, and then all our specie, to pay 
balances against us caused by excessive importa- 
tions ; that the importer presses the jobber, the job- 
ber the retail merchant, and the retail merchant his 
customer, the farmer; that all the specie is drawn 
out of the vaults of the banks; that they diminish 
their circulation; money becomes scarce, and those 
who are anxious to buy have not the means ; and the 
farmer is without a market. This is entirely wrong. 
But a limited amount of specie can be procured to 
export. The only way in which it can be got from 
the banks, by the importers, is to obtain discounts at 
the banks, and then, with the bills thus obtained, 
make a demand upon the same banks for the specie. 
This stops immediately all discounts by the banks, 
and consequently checks all drains upon them for 
specie. Another way is to pay a premium upon 
specie ; but as the banks are as interested in keeping 
the specie in the country, as the importers to send it 
out, they will pay a higher price for it than the im- 
porters. By decking the discounts of a bank, you 
cannot withdraw the bills already issued out of cir- 
culation; neither, by any means, can you obtain 
those bills to present against the bank, without pay- 
ing value for them, where the bank is in good repute. 
The amount of currency does not essentially and im- 
mediately diminish by a,demand abroad. But the 
ability of the importers and their debtor merchants to 
obtain discounts is effected ; but not the ability of a 
person who is out of debt, and who will not lend the 
money so that it fall into the hands of the importer. 
There was no deficiency of currency in 1837, nor 
has there been since that time. The difficulty was 
in obtaining small change. And if the banks had 
been in the condition in which they ought to have 
been, there would have been no difficulty in this re- 
spect; nor would any balance of trade against us 
have prevented them from redeeming their bills, or 
discounting moderately to persons nowise indebted 
to importers. Nor is it true that the farmers could 
not then sell their produce. We never exported 
more than we have since 1837. In 1840, our agri- 
cultural products, exclusive of cotton, tobacco and 
the southern staples, amounted to $18,000,000. 
There has also been an unwillingness on the part of 
our farmers to sell. During those seasons of crop 
failures, they got such high prices, that, when we 
had abundant crops, they were reluctant to sell at a 
diminished price. I refer your correspondent to the 
official documents for proof that we have exported 
more since 1837 than we did for the same length of 
time previous to that date. 

In confirmation of my previous argument of the 
great facility afforded by a national bank to importa- 
tion, I refer my readers to the ‘‘ Bankers’ Circular, 
Dec. 31, 1841,’’ and the terrible effects of the pre- 
sent system of banking upon manufactures. In 
speaking of the prospect for a greater market in this 
country, they remark: ‘‘ Now we must say a few 
words as to the future: and first, let us see if we can 
find any firm footing on which to build hope. With 
respect to the affairs of our best transatlantic custo- 
mers, no second Bank of the United States can be 
broken down in the year 1842, but one may and pro- 
bably will be raised up, in some degree to supply the 
place of that destroyed.”? The circular looks upon 
this event as a great advantage to the English manu- 
facturers, and as necessary to their ability to sell in 
this market. Now I ask our manufacturers, and 
those farmers who wish to keep out foreign goods, if 
this is not most likely to be the true cause of all our 
excessive importations. o 4 limits will not allow 
me to pursue this subject further. Much, much more 
can be said upon it; and I hope that every farmer 

and every mechanic will study it thoroughly. 

New-York, February, 1842. 





Carvrt is a thing wholly dependent upon opinion. The word 
itself, indeed, has the same meaning as the word belief. As 
long as men believe in the riches of any individual, or any 
company, so long he or they possess all the advantages of 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 











BY C. N. BEMENT. 





The early part of the last month will long be re- 
membered, for the severity of the treshet in this sec- 
tion, as well as in many other parts of the country. 
On the 2d, we had a sharp south wind, a dark and 
cloudy sky, and some rain in the night. On the fol- 
lowing day the wind varied, sometimes from the 
south, then from the west and south-west, and the 
next moment from the south-south-east; the vane in 
constant motion, playing from one point to another 
in quick succession, and finally settling, at night, in 
the south, and the rain poured down in torrents. The 
earth being locked in icy fetters, refused to receive 
the water, which soon found its way to the streams, 
and swelled them to such an extent as to overflow 
their banks, and carry destruction to their very out 
lets. Fences, barns, stacks of hay, dams, mills and 
bridges, were swept off and hurled down the mighty 
torrents, marking its course by leaving fragments of 
its fury on its borders. This caused a rise of water 
in the largér streams, and on the 4th we found the 
noble Hudson had burst its icy chains, and declared 
navigation once more free, and on the 6th a steam- 
boat arrived from New-York! It is said, the water 
in the Hudson was as high as ever before known, and 
its rise very unexpected ; in consequence of which 
much damage has been caused on its banks; as large 
quantities of lumber, furniture, and stacks of hay, 
were seen floating down past the city. Accounts 
from every part of the country have reached us, de- 
tailing the disastrous effects of the storm. 

On the Sth we had a slight fall of snow, and the 
weather became colder until the 11th, when it mo- 
derated, and on the 12th we had a slight fall of rain 
in the night. On the 14th, wind S. W., some flurries 
of snow during the day, and at night changed to the 
N., cold increased, and some snow fell. On the fol- 
lowing morning, wind still in the N., the sun burst 
forth in all his glory, and the snow disappeared in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

Un the 16th, wind south, a hard frost the preceding 
night, commenced snowing in the afternoon, and 
finally turned to rain, when the wind suddenly chang- 
ed to the S. W., the rain ceased, and the wind in- 
creased in severity ; and if we have cause long to re- 
member the freshet of the 5th, we have reason not to 
forget the tremendous hurricane or tornado on the 
night of the 16th. Trees that had withstood the blasts 
of an hundred winters were laid low ; and in an ad 
joining county, forests of 60 to 80 years standing were 
prostrated, and barns and fences blown down and 
scattered in every direction. In this immediate vi- 
cinity it was not so severe, although the bed on which 
I lay (for I could not sleep) trembled with every 
blast, every one of which appeared a little harder 
than the preceding one. 

From the accounts received from some sections of 
the country, we have reason to be thankful to a Di- 
vine Providence that it was no worse. The injury 
of persons and destruction of property at Mayville, 
Chautauque Co., is represented as truly melancholy. 
Houses, shops, barns, and even churches, have been 
demolished or moved from their foundations; and 
although we hear of no lives having been lost, some 
limbs were broken, and considerable injury sustain- 
ed by individuals. In one instance, it is said, a 
child was driven through a window and carried ten 
rods by the violence of the wind. Hogs, geese and 
fowls were seen flying in the air, and carried quite a 
distance; some killed, some maimed, and all more 
or less injured. Many buildings were unroofed, and 
trees and fences were scattered in every direction. 
‘** Nowords,”’ says the writer, ‘‘ can convey an ade- 
quate idea of its appalling appearance or its calami- 
tous effects; and none, unless they have witnessed 
the like, could believe the truth as it is.”’ 

On the 17th, the wind W. of N., cold, cloudy and 
cheerless, about two inches of snow on the ground— 
wind ceased blowing in the afternoon, and settled 
down into real winter weather. On the 18th, wind 
changed to the south, and commenced raining, and 
continued until noon, when it changed to the north, 
with some flurries of snow in the night, after which 
we have had fine weather until the 26th, when the 
wind suddenly changed to the N. E., and it com- 
menced hailing in the forenoon, and turned to snow 
in the afternoon, which continued until night. It 
snowed some on the following morning, wind at N., 
when it suddenly changed again to the south, the sun 
making his appearance; the snow was soon in a 
running condition, and on the following day was 
among the missing, or the things that have been. 


{For the Northern Light.] 
TREES. 





BY WILLIS GAYLORD. 





When we recollect that but a comparatively short 
time, not half a century, has elapsed since this popu- 
lous and fertile region was an unbroken forest, it 
seems strange that it can be necessary to urge upon 
this population the importance of paying attention to 
trees. Thirty-five years ago, then a child, we pass- 
ed the boundaries of civilization, as the settlements 
in the vicinity of Utica were then considered, and 
lunged into the vast wilderness that lay over the 
whole country to the Niagara. Only here and there, 
at the distance of miles, a blue smoke curling above 
the tree tops told of a solitary settler, or perchance 
a hamletof half a dozen families. Before this small 
beginning we have seen the vast and beautiful fo- 
rests melt away, until but mere remnants of them 
are to be found ; and we are now imperiously called 
upon to make vigorous efforts to replace those wood - 
lands that improvidence has prostrated. We have call- 
ed these primeval forests beautiful,and so they were, 
beyond what those who have never seen our native fo- 
rests in their grandeur and magnificence can readily 
conceive. And what delightful fragrance was waft- 
ed from these boundless groves, where the murmur- 
ing wind swept over the branches of the linden and 
tulip tree, and came laden with odors from millions 
of flowers. Gladly would we now exchange, at 
times, the broad sunny fields and flock-covered 
hills, or the bustle of commerce and trade in our ci- 
ties of yesterday, for the old ramble among the ve- 
nerable columns that rose high and towering, or the 
ride on the still and mirrored lake, in the Indian ca- 
noe, where silence, and beauty, and nature only 
were found. The wild deer stood and gazed as we 
floated by; on the shore the speckled fawn approach- 
ed us, half undecided whether to consider us ene- 
mies or friends; the eagle sat undisturbed at our ap- 
proach ; and the feeling crept insensibly over the loy- 
er of nature, that thus it must have been in Paradise. 

From those days to the present, we have hada 
passion for trees; we can conceive no beauty in the 
landscape without them; and dreary and naked 
seems the mansion which stands unprotected and un- 
adorned by the orchard, the copse, and the wood- 
land. When some of the British officers of our war 
of the revolution affirmed in the presence of Dr. 
Johnson that they had found among the Indian tribes 
of the northwest, a white woman so attached to the 
habits and customs of the natives that they were 
obliged to bind her in order to return her to her 
friends, he exclaimed to the narrator, ‘‘ Sir, she was 
a brute, not a woman; she wasa talking cat.’? With 
all due deference to the opinions of the great meral- 
ist, we would ask, when was it known that a child of 
our forests voluntarily left them for the permanent 
abode of civilization; and when has the lot of the 
white man been cast among the Indians, no matter 
from what cause, without their soon preferring the 
forest to the city, the free life of nature to the arbi- 
trary conventional forms of what is termed civilized 
life: 

We think we can in some measure appreciate the 
cause of this. We never could roam in our prime- 
val forests without a deep feeling of the littleness of 
man and his works. In his noblest works man has 
only been an imitator of nature, and that a feeble 
one. Let a man walk in our forests and in the mass- 
ive trunks rising around him, in the gracefully 
sweeping branches, in the beautifully spread and in- 
terlacing foliage—he sees the original of what man 
has attempted to imitate, in the domes and columns 
and arches of the proud cathedral. We involuntari- 
ly feel that the ‘‘ groves were God’s first temples,’ 
and in the midst of solitude, silence and beauty, the 
heart expands in gratitude to the Maker of these 
glorious works. The untutored savage is not deaf to 
the religion of nature; not less than the white man, 
he beholds the proof of a first cause, the Great Spi- 
rit, in the volume of his works opened around him; 
in the whisperings of the wind he hears the powerful 
voice ; and if his worship is less refined, who will 
venture to say that it is not as heartfelt and accepta- 
ble as if offered in ‘‘ houses made by hands,” and 
accompanied by all the ceremonies that pomp and 
forms can give. We shall never wonder that an In- 
dian loves the woods; his earliest associations are 
bound around the trees that overhang his father’s 
wigwam; and no one who has not long lived among 
trees, and been taught to regard them as familiar 
friends, can imagine the strength of such associa- 
tions. 

There is not a more lamentable and incontroverti- 
ble proof of the want of taste in individuals or com- 
munities, than a neglect to preserve or plant trees. 
What is it that most forcibly strikes an American on 











riches.—[Cobbdett. 





Three Hills Farm, March 1, 1842. 
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landing in England? It is the 

est peasants surrounded by trees; the clumps of 
planted trees on the grounds and around the man- 
sions of the great and the rich; and the fact, that in 
many places where cultivation has been carried on 
for two thousand years, there is now as much wood 
as in many places of this country that fifty years 
since was an unbroken wilderness. He sees that 
there the desire is to preserve, here to destroy; there 
they plant, here they continue to cut down; there 
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cottages of the poor- the greatest value for rails; and the locust (robinia 


pseudacacia). When, then, we look at the quantity 
of timber that is annually required for buildings, 


farm and otherwise ; at the immense demands made 
on our forests for the structures of state or individual 


utility, such as rail-roads, bridges, &c.: and when 
we remember the time which must elapse before 
woodlands, if now planted, or allowed to spring up 
from those we are now falling, will become of a size 





proper for building, the necessity of being up and 


trees are allowed to border cultivated fields, without } doing will be apparent to all. 


fear of consequences; here, every tree that can cast 
a shadow over the ploughed furrow is doomed to fall, 
as if the additional peck of wheat or corn produced 
could compensate for their destruction. 

In this country, what places most arrest the atten- 
tion of the traveller, and make him linger on his 
way; what are the cities, villages or mansions, that 
most excite admiration, and most deserve it? They 
are not those where nothing but brick and mortar, 
and the hum of business, and the rivalry of getting 
rich, and costly but naked mansions, are seen every 
where. On the contrary, it is where the streets 
planted with trees, mansions embowered with ver- 
dure, and gardens laid out and cultivated with neat- 
ness and taste, show that the individuals or the com- 
munity possess not only wealth, but the mental ac- 
quirements, perception of natural beauty, and regard 
to the laws that regulate comfort and health, requisite 
to make a proper use of the good things with which 
they are entrusted. What part of Boston does a 
citizen exhibit with most pride to a stranger? Is it 
the wharves, or the shipping, or the noble buildings? 
No; he takes him to the Mall, and points out the 
long avenues of elms that gracefully arch those beau- 
tiful walks, as the principal ornament of the city. So 
with New-Haven. The beautiful bay, the overhang- 
ing cliffs of the East and West Rocks, the noble line 
of colleges and public buildings, all are striking ob- 
jects; but in nine cases out of ten, the mind, when 
reverting to this truly delightful city, lingers longer 
under the shadow of those magnificent trees that bor- 
der its walks, and in many instances overarch its 
streets, than with any of the other objects enumerat- 
ed. Of our villages, let any one acquainted with 
Northampton, in Massachusetts, or Cortland, in this 
state, compare them in this respect with many others 
of far greater pretensions to business and perhaps 
wealth, and they will instantly feel how much is 
gained by a trifling expense in planting public places 
or streets with trees. Comfort, health, and beauty, 
are in this case fortunately united ; and individual 
welfare is not found inconsistent with the public 
weal. 

Trees, considered as objects of cultivation, may 
be divided into three kinds—fruit trees, or those 
cultivated for their products, as the apple, pear, 
peach, cherry, plum, &c.; forest or timber trees, 
such as the pine, elm, locust, oak, chesnut, &c.; 
and ornamental trees, whichare planted without par- 
ticular reference to their value as timber; of this 
kind we mention the Lombardy poplar, the weeping 
willow, the mountain ash, and others. It sometimes 
happens that trees may be planted which combine 
all these three requisites, and are useful for timber, 
produce fruit, and are highly ornamental ; but these 


We have not here alluded to the timber required 
to construct and keep in repair our navy, our mer- 
chant ships, our steam-boats, our canal craft, though 
the time 1s not distant when for these purposes the 
oak of Florida, the locust and cedar of the Allegha- 
nies, and the pine of the disputed territory in Maine, 
will be put largely in requisition. Calculations made 
with great care and from the most authentic data, in 
Great Britain, prove that oak planted in suitable 
soils requires from seventy-five to one hundred years 
to attain a growth proper for ship timber, or for the 
general purposes of architecture ; and an examina- 
tion of trees that have grown on lands formerly clear- 
ed in this country* shows that the time is about the 
same here. It is also known, that of such timber, 
growing at the proper distance to give it the greatest 
value, if cut at the growth of seventy-five years, fifty 
acres of land must be cut over, and if allowed to 
stand one hundred years, forty acres must be strip- 
ped, to furnish timber fora ship of the line. We take 
pride, and justly, inour navy; we refer with plea- 
sure to our extensive works of internal improvement; 
we use timber without stint for every purpose where 
it is available; but we seem to forget that ages are 
requisite to furnish the timber that will be required 
for their renewal. Take the article of fences alone. 
We very much question whether, taking the country 
from Utica to Buffalo, for twenty miles on each side 
of the great Seneca thoroughfare, there is rail timber 
enough standing to construct two thirds the length of 
worm fence that is now existing in the same district 
—to say nothing of the fact that a very large portion 
of the wood that is suitable for this purpose must of 
necessity be devoted to other uses. Our country, 
even to the islands of the great lakes, is cleared of 
its red cedar for naval and rail road architecture ; 
and the prices which are obtained for the yellow lo- 
cust, in our seaports, shows the scarcity of the wood, 
and the necessity there is for its use in ship or boat 
building. The cedar is of slow growth; but the lo- 
cust, in favorable soils and exposures, grows rapidly, 
and perhaps there are few uses to which the soil of 
such places can be put more profitably than the cul- 
tivation of this tree. Should the destruction of our 
timber trees go on for a few years longer as it has 
done for a few years past, we shall see the northern 
part of the peninsula of Michigan furnishing its quota 
of timber to our seaboard, and the pine forests that 
border the south of the Superior, floated down our 
canals, to supply the chasm that waste and improvi- 
dence is sure to create. The great difficulty in the 
way of planting for timber, lies in the reluctance we 
feel to wait so long a time before a profit can be re- 
alized. Who thinks of looking so far forward as to 
make calculations for the welfare of the second or 





properties are usually considered and treated as dis- 
tinct, and for the purpose of a convenient classifica- 
tion, it may be well to allow the several kinds to re- 
main separate. _ 
In planting fruit trees, care should be taken to give | 
them the right kind of soil, a suitable location so nd 
as regards exposure, and set them at a proper dis- | 
tance from each other, in the plantation or orchard. | 
It is well known, that fruit trees, to produce fruit of | 
the best quality require attention in all these respects; | 
that particular soils only give grapes, apples, and 
quinces, and indeed fruits generally, a certain high- 
ly prized richness and flavor, and that from these 
only can the best ciders, wines, and sauces be made ; 
that some trees require a full exposure to the sun in 
order to mature their fruit, while others will do well 
in the shade: and that of other kinds, some demand 
ample space to expand their branches and their 
roots, while some will bear closer planting, with lit- 
tle or no injury. Asa general rule, it may be re- 
marked, that in planting fruit gardens the tallest 
trees, such as the pears and the cherries of the high- 
est growth, should occupy the northern parts, and 
then a gentle gradation to the lowest, or those that 
exist only as shrubs. Fruit orchards should also be 
protected from the north and west winds where it is 
practicable, as the influence of cold or strong winds 
is always productive of more or less injury to fruit. 
As timber trees, the most valuable are the several 
species of oak, (Quercus) particularly the white 
oak, the elm, of which the kind known as the red 





elm (ulmus rubra) is the most desirable and valua- 
ble ; the chestnut, sometimes used for timber, but of 


third generation, when he can reckon his seven per 
cent. with compound interest in his own life time? 
And besides, such is the locomotive disposition of 
the American character, that should a man plant for 
the benefit of his children, it would be a thousand 
chances to one if the juvenile progeny, before the 
trees had reached the size of hoop or hop poles, were 
not domesticated in the prairies of Illinois or Iowa. 
There is no alternative, however, than either to plant 
timber trees, or have our country naked and desti- 
tute, our farms without fences, and our buildings 
rotting down without the means of repair. We say 
then to all, commence the planting of timber trees 
without delay. [To be continued.) 
Otisco, February, 1842. 





Srrep.—Some kinds of seed yield a much more va- 
luable crop than others. This may be seen in differ- 
ent varieties of potatoes, wheat, and grass. It will 
often pay cost and interest to take some pains in this 
matter. Old pasture and mowing land are apt to 
lose the more valuable grasses, and require to be re- 
newed. Plump seed grain gives a better start tothe 
plants when young, by affording more nourishment. 
A ton of weeds in a field of grain, sown sufficiently 
thick, diminishes the weight of the crop nearly to the 
same amount. One dollar’s worth of labor cleaning 
the seed grain and pulling weeds, would in many 
cases prevent this loss.—[ Monthly Visitor. 

* The beautiful groves which have sprung up on the ancient 
fields and over the graves of the unknown occupants of what 


is now the town of Pompey, in Onondaga, and the vicinity, 
exhibit abundant proof, in their annular rings, of the correct- 





| ness of thie statement. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
WINTER BUTTER. 





BY C.N. BEMENT. 





Every person at all familiar with the process of 
making butter, is well aware of the difficulty attend- 
ing the success of making it in the winter. It is ge- 
nerally known, too, that butter made at this season 
of the year is very white, crumbles, and is deficient 
both in flavor and color, and not considered fit for 
the table. This arises partly from the cows being 
kept, as they generally are at this season of the 
year, upon ve food, and partly from not managing 
the milk rightly. 

In the statement of Mr. Merrifield, who took the 
second premium for butter at the late meeting of the 
State Agricultural Society, he says—‘‘ In winter our 
milk stands twelve hours, is then removed to the 
stove, and scalded over a slow fire to near boiling 
heat; the pans removed to the cellar to cool; the 
cream only churned ; the butter placed in the coolest 
part of the house will keep good any length of time.” 
His butter was much admired for its rich yellow co- 
lor and fine flavor, but I should think the scalding 
process rather tedious and troublesome. 

On perusing the 7th edition of ‘‘ Mowbray on Poul- 
try’’ a few days since, | found the following process 
as practised in some parts of England, which struck 
me very favorably, and I was determined to try soma 
experiments. The ns is the proccess, as de- 
tailed in the above work, which I have transcribed, 
as it may not be in the hands of all the readers of 
this journal. 

‘*A peculiar process,”’ says Mowbray, “ of extract- 
ing cream from milk, by which a superior richness 
is produced in the cream, has long been known in 
Devonshire; this produce of the dairies of that coun- 
ty being well known to every one by the name of 
‘clotted’ or ‘clouted cream.’ As there is no pecu- 
liarity in the milk from which this fluid is extracted, 
it has been frequently a matter of surprise that the 

rocess has not been adopted in other parts of the 

ingdom. A four-sided vessel is formed of zinc 
plates, 12 inches long, 8 inches wide, and 6 inches 
deep, with a false bottom at one half the depth. The 
only communication with the lower compartment is 
by the lip, through which it may be filled or emptied. 
Loving Rist placed at the bottom of the upper com- 
partment a plate of perforated zinc, the area of 
which is equal to that of the false bottom, a gallon 
of milk is poured (immediately when drawn from 
the cow) into it, and must remain there at rest for 
twelve hours ; an equal quantity of boiling water 
must then be poured into the lower compartment, 
through the lip; it is then permitted to stand twelve 
hours more (that is, twenty-four hours altogether); 
when the cream will be found perfect, and of such 
consistence that the whole may be lifted off by the 
finger and thumb. Itis, however, more effectually 
removed by gently raising the perforated plate of 
zinc from the bottom by the ringed handles, by 
which means the whole of the cream is lifted off in 
a sheet, without remixing any part of it with the milk 
below. With this apparatus! have instituted a series 
of experiments; and as a mean of twelve successive 
ones, J obtained the following results :—4 gallons of 
milk, treated as above, produced in twenty-four 
hours, 44 pints of clotted cream, which, after churn- 
ing only fifteen minutes, gave 40 oz. of butter ;—4 
gallons of milk treated in the common mode, in 
earthen pans, and standing forty-eight hours, produ- 
ced 4 pints of cream, which, after churning ninety 
minutes, gave 36 oz. of butter. The increase in the 
quantity of cream, therefore, is 12) per cent, and of 
butter 11 per cent.’’ 

From the above hints, I caused a pan to be made, 
three and an half inches deep, and very flaring ; ano- 
ther made six inches high on the side and not so fla- 
ring, and just large enough to receive the other pan, 
and then carefully soldered together at the top. Two 
short tubes were soldered into the lower pan, one 
about one inch in diameter, for pouring in the water, 
the other tube very small, on the opposite side, to let 
the air escape when admitting the water, and also to 
admit the air when the water is to be turned out. 
With this apparatus I commenced a series of ex- 
periments, and the following are the results : 
Experiment 1. Strained 11 lbs. of milk fresh 
drawn from the cow into the pan; after letting it 
stand twelve hours, put four quarts of boiling water 
into the under pan, and secured the aperture with a 
cork. Thirty-six hours after the cream was careful- 
ly taken off, being very thick and tough, and of a 
fine yellowish color. Twelve hours after it wag 
churned with a spoon, which occupied seven min- 
utes, and produced 5 oz. of butter. 

Exp. 2. The same quantity of milk was put into 
the same pan, and after standing twelve hours four 
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quarts of boiling water was introduced, and suffered 
to stand twenty-four hours, when it was skimmed, 
and immediately churned, which took eleven minutes 
to convert it into butter. Produce, 6 oz. 

Exp. 3. The same quantity of milk, fresh drawn 
from the cow, was put into the pan—stood twelve 
hours, when four quarts of boiling water was intro- 
duced, as before, and after standing twelve hours 
longer, was carefully skimmed, and twelve hours af- 
terwards was converted into butter in one minute. 
Produce, 7 oz. 

The three parcels were put together, and after be- 
ing well worked they weighed, with a common pair 
of steelyards, 1} lb., being a fraction less than 9} 
quarts of milk to produce one pound of butter; and 
it is my opinion, had it all been subjected to the 
same process as example 3d, it would have been 
considerably increased in quantity. It must be ob- 
served, however, that the milk was taken from a two 
year old heifer, half Durham and half Ayrshire, and 
the difference in quantity of the butter when separate 
or when put together, may be accounted for b: the 
difficulty of weighing so small a quantity with the 
steelyards. 

Exp. 4. Strained 11 Ibs. milk fresh from the cow 
into a pan of the same size, and after standing thirty- 
six hours it was carefully skimmed, and the same 
process adopted as before to conyert it into butter. 
After diligently working at it 90 minutes, ‘it was 
no go,” or in dairy language “ it would not come.” 
We then tried to coax it by turning in a small quan- 
tity of cold water; then tried hot water, but it was of 
no use. lt was then set by for twelve hours, and 
then tried again, and after working it for half an hour 
it was given up in despair; ‘come it would not,” 
and so we concluded to let it ‘‘ go,’’ to the—cook. 
One other experiment, on the same principle as the 
foregoing, was afterwards tried, and the result the 
same; after churning the cream sixty minutes, it 
was frothy, and had the appearance of whip-syllabub 
more than any thing else that I can compare it to. 

Two other experiments were tried on the ‘ high- 
pressure’? or hot water principle, which resulted 
about the same as Nos. 2 and 3, except the time 
consumed in churning—one being four and the other 
seven minutes. The difference was caused, proba- 
bly, by the temperature of the weather. 

Since writing the above, we have tried two more 
experiments, with the same quantity of milk, after 
standing twelve hours, and then adding the hot wa- 
ter; one was churned immediately, which took se- 
ven minutes—produce, 8 oz. The other was churn- 
ed twelve hours after skimming, and was converted 
into butter in 10 minutes—produce, 8 oz. Inthese 
two experiments, the quantity if considerably in- 
creased, being at the rate of 1 lb. to 8 quarts of milk. 

From the above experiments, I am well satisfied 
of the great advantage arising from this process, and 
have no doubt but a great saving may be made, and 
good butter produced, even in the coldest weather. 
And T would recommend it particularly to these who 
only keep one or two cows, as by this means a small 
family could be supplied with their butter. And I 
am also satisfied that it is the best plan to let it stand 
only twenty-four hours, and churn immediately after 
skimming. 

I would suggest an improvement, which I intend 
to adopt, in the pans, which would be a saving of 
expense, besides some trouble in washing and dry- 
ing the pans. Let the under, or water pans, be 
straighter on the sides, and as much smaller as to 
strike the upper, or milk pan, about one inch from 
the top, and fit tight, so that the steam will not es- 
cape, having a small tube inserted in the side for ad- 
mitting the hot water, and a small hole on the other 
side to let off the air, as in the one before mention- 
ed. Being separate, they can be washed and dried 
without difficulty. 

Butter is one of the staple productions of our state, 
and every hint that serves to improve its quality or 
increase its quantity must be useful. There are va- 
rious methods of making butter, and there is certain- 
ly a vast difference in its quality. One cause of this 
difference may be ascribed to the herbage or food 
upon which the cows are fed, the breed of cows, or 
the season; but more generally in the management. 
Every one thinks his own method the best, and, too 
wise to learn, sneers at the very idea of philosophy 
or science having any sort of connexion with this 


humble branch of domestic industry. All I ask of 


the unbelievers in new theories is, to try the above 
method, and I am certain they will be convinced, 
and well satisfied with the results. 

A writer in one of the old volumes of the New 
England Farmer says, in regard to the color and flavor 
of butter, ‘to correct both these evils, take four yel- 
low carrots, of about one and a half inches in diam- 
‘eter, to cream enough to make ten pounds of butter, 
and after washing them, to grate and cover them 
with milk, and after they have stood ten minutes, to 











squeeze them through a cloth into the cream, and 
the effect has been to make the butter come quicker, 
and give the color and sweetness [?] of May butter.”’ 
Mrs. B., who sits at my elbow, suggests as an im- 
provement on the above, to give the carrots to the 
cows, in sufficient quantities, and readily believes 
that, used in that form, they will impart a fine color 
to the butter, and even add a richer flavor—that sub- 
stance, and not coloring matter, is required to give 
much flavor. 
Three Hills Farm, March, 1842. 
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(For the Northern Light.] 
THE CREOLE MAIDEN’S LOVE. 


{Translated from the French of : on Chapus, by A. G. Joun- 
SON. 








The vessel, a three-master from Havre, had just 
hove in sight of the cape of Havana, and was cutting 
her way briskly through the phosphorescent waves 
of the tropical sea. The night was beautiful, the 
sky was clear, and the perfume-laden breeze indi- 
cated the near approach to land. 

On the bow of the ship sat one of the a, 
whose solitary habits had been remarked by all since 
the first day of the voyage. His eyes were directed 
towards the point where the coast of Cuba was still 
but dimly and indistinctly seen, and he seemed to 

aze with a mournful and all-absorbing pleasure. 

e was a young man, whose face wore an expres- 
sion at the same time earnest and pensive. Nothing 
about him, however, merited particular attention, 
unless it were the magnificence of his eyes and the 
long arch of his eyebrows, clearly defined on his pale 
forehead. 

The next day the vessel was anchored in the bay 
whose shores are so poetically indented and scollop- 
ed, and at the head of which rise the walls of Hava- 
na. 

If you wish to see old Spain upon American soil, 
; yu must go to Havana and look into its oval-shaped 

ay, swarming with canoes pulled by naked negroes, 
and watch her fifteen hundred merchant vessels con- 
tinually coming and going. 

But this sight had no attraction for the traveller. 
He had hardly stepped ashore before he enquired af- 
ter the address of Senor Alonzo Huerta, a rich ship- 
owner of the country, to whom he had a letter of in- 
troduction. 

Senor Alonzo, at whose house he presented him- 
self, received him with every mark of respect, and 
the warmth of a hospitality rarely put to the test. 
He had withdrawn into the hall, where he was ac- 
customed to take his siesta. Yielding to the charm 
of the hacer nadu, he was swinging to and fro in his 
hammock, at the sound of a guitar played by a young 
creole maiden, who was also swinging in another 
hammock. The Spaniard rolled a cigar between his 
fingers, while a negro with a fan of peacocks’ fea- 
thers cooled the temperature of the room, hung round 
with perfumed tapestry. 

You know the indolence of the European Spani- 
ards; they are surpassed in effeminacy, (would you 
believe it?) by their American brethren. The form- 
er can be compared to the latter in only one thing— 
their pride. No Chinese mandarin carries that sen- 
timent farther. 

Alonzo made a sign to the negro who announced 
the stranger, and he immediately offered him a bu- 
taca—a kind of easy chair. 

Ave Maria purissima, began the stranger, accord- 
ing to the Spanish form of salutation. 

Sin pecado concebida, replied the creole maiden. 

The first words exchanged and the common-plac- 
es of politeness gone through with, the new comer 
asked Don Alonzo if he had any knowledge of a 
a Marquis del Ritto, a proprietary of the island. 
Stop—Marquis del Ritto! Faith, I recollect that 
name. I have had business with him. 

The stranger started. 

The merchant took his segar from his mouth, blew 
upwards a puff of fragrant smoke, and called for his 
principal clerk, who was in the next room. 

Senor Corrubedo, do you remember a Marquis del 
Ritto, with whom we once traded for some sugar and 
coffee? 

Yes, sir, promptly replied the clerk, whose head 
contained the name of every proprietor, planter, mer- 
chant, and overseer, with whom the house of Huerta 
had ever had any dealings; that name is on our 
books, but it is a long time since. 

Look for the date, and— 

His place of residence, quickly added the stran- 


ger. 
That is the same thing, said the clerk Corrubedo, 





turning over the large leaves of the day book upon 
his desk. 

Received one hundred and fifty hogsheads of sugar 
from the Marquis del Ritto, of Guoyama. Received 
two hundred bags of coffee, &c. 

It is he, said the young man. 

I am happy, sir, to have been able to procure for 
you the information you wauted. 

Poor youth! his blood all rushed back to his heart 
when he heard these words fall carelessly from the 
lips of the creole; his face glowed with the light of 
present happiness and pleasant memories. 

Guoyama, pursued his host, is some distance from 
this place. It is at least a twenty-four hours’ jour- 
ney. There are two ways of ‘going there; the one 
by land, in a carriage at first, and then on horse- 
back, for there is not a carriage road all the wey; 
the other by water as far as Massipa, and thence on 
the back of a mule. You will find at the wharf boat- 
men as many as you please, and you can easily 
agree with one of them on your passage to Massippa. 

The young man thanked the senor for his kind- 
ness, and went down to the port, where he found a 
crowd of boatmen, who asked nothing better than to 
take him wherever he wished. It was near midnight 
when he started. 

When you first visit a strange country, you feel an 
insatiable desire to see and learn, which must be sa- 
tisfied at every cost; but this is impossible, if your 
mind is weighed down by a thought in which the in- 
terest of a whole life is concentrated. A tourist’s 
heart must at first be like his journal—white and 
empty. It is his business to fill it. , 

The guest of Senor Alonzo did not possess this 
freedom of heart. On the contrary, if this had been 
the first time he had been in Havana, the charms of 
nature in this tropical clime would have had no at- 
traction for him. The pee year he had lived 
at Porto Rico, one of the Spanish isles in the great 
| chain of the American Archipelago. What had he 
done there? And why had he come back to Cuba? 

George had in early youth felt a strong predilec- 
tion for the fine arts. 

His first attempts in painting were so successful, 
that those who had already begun the life of an artist 
and had cast their eyes upon his drawings—many of 
them sketches full of poetry, dreams that the crayon 
or the pencil had realized—saw in him the promise of 
future excellence. They talked to him of Italy, and 
of the necessity of going there to complete his studies; 
but the school of Rome was in his eyes of no advan- 
tage, except to one who looked for promotion from 
the hands of the director of the French Academy. 
He thought the simple study of nature was a suffi- 
cient inspiration in every country, with the differ- 
ence, perhaps, that northern countries having a less 
vigorous, bold and showy scenery than Italy, pre- 
sented greater obstacles to be overcome; and pursu- 
ing his conviction, he thought there were countries 
still more happily endowed than Italy for the study 
of the picturesque, especially those between the tro- 
pics. With the scenery and sky of Italy we are fa- 
miliar, but in those lands beyond the sea there are 
skies and landscapes still strange to the European 





eye. 
"Ges day , then, he bid adieu to the city of his love 
—to Paris—and rich in his pencils, his crayons, his 
cartoons and his albums, and rich in his anticipations 
of the future, he sailed for Porto Rico. Of all the 
, beautiful Antilles, thisisland was least visited by Eu- 
| ropeans, and this was reason enough to fix his deter- 
mination. Artists who are not mere copyists will 
understand him. 

In fact, no place can be superior to these colonies 
for inspiring the hizh poetic faculties. Here a thou- 
sand virgin colors are spread on nature’s palette. Sla- 
very prevailing every where gives rise to a thousand 
new emotions. You see a whole race groaning under 
oppression and suffering, and vengeance is smoulder- 
ing in the breasts of the feeble, like volcanic fires in 
the bowels of the earth, and daily threatening to en- 
gulph the oppressors. How leaps the heart at the sight 
of this deep degradation of man! Be you artist, poet 
or philosopher, compare the mild sufferings of old ci- 
vilization with those of this country, where you can- 
not take a step without running against a thorn which 
makes the heart bleed. 

George gave himself up entirely to these lively 
emotions. He wrote and sketched by turns, under 
their powerful inspiration. 

In the midst of his other poetic studies, came also 
the poetry of love. It was perhaps an evil day when 
he met Anitta. But God had so willed it. She 
seemed to him the master-work of the American 
creation. Never had his eyes rested on a form so 
slight and agile; never had a figure so exact in its 
outlines stood before him; but while he saw in her 
every perfection of material beauty, he saw too that 
in her soul the fires of self denial and devotion burn- 
ed inextinguishly. Anitta loved at once, net be- 
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cause to love is a general law, and she had before 
felt the sentiment indifferently for all, and now by 
chance for him who stood before her; but because 
she had formed in her fancy a beau ideal of a man, 
of which George was the impersonation. Such wo- 
men are unknown in Europe. A woman lovesa man 
among us, because she is a woman and he is a man. 
She loves because she is eighteen years of age, and 
it is a rule of society that » must then fall in love. 

George, with his poet’s soul and his poet’s imagi- 
nation, appreciated the heart of Anitta; love flashed 
upon him with all the brilliancy of a flame that has 

just burst from its confinement. In France he had 
dreamed of love—here his dream was realized. 

Do not swear that you will always love me, 
said she. You see I am nothing but a poor creole; 
if I believed in your love, 1 should live in the 
thought, but if you should cease to love me I should 
die. 

Reassure yourself: you are so beautiful, so sweet, 
and there is so much intelligence in that little head, 
that tae well know, Anitta, in my country men 
— throw their fortune and their rank at your 

eet. 

Anitta belonged to that class whom the customs 
and laws of the colonies hold in an iron bondage. The 
sole advantage that she possessed was, that she was 
free as it is understood in that country, that is, she 
had the right to dispose of her person; a master had 
not over her the absolute right of life and death. 
George, brought up in France, a stranger to the no- 
tions which govern the morals of these countries, 
could not imagine a single reason why he ought to 
reject the love of Anitta. Moreover, he sought in 
vain upon the countenance of this beautiful child the 
proofs of her origin; she was not darker than other 
Spanish women reputed white. Only it was said of 
Anitta, she isa creole; just as among Moham- 
medans they say, he is a Christian—and as among 
Christians to this day, and still in Germany, he is a 
Jew. 

The love of the young French painter for Anitta 
soon aroused the susceptible pride of the whites. It 
was with extreme reserve that he was henceforth ad- 
mitted into their society. But what cared he for 
the coldness of a society that could do so little for 
his happiness? He was to live at a distance from 
them, and Anitta would accompany him. In their 
long walks, and in their daily and sweet companion- 
ship, she lavished on him more of heart-felt anxious 
love in a single day, than an European would show 
during the whole continuance of her passion. 

George thought little of the disdain of the whites, 
when at evening he was seated on the grassy savan- 
nahs of Porto Rico, or swinging in their luxurious 
hammocks, listening to the notes of the guitar and 
the voice of Anitta, chanting sweet native melodies, 
which never were echoed by the banks of an Euro- 
pean stream. 

'n the colonies there is a disease that comes sud- 
denly among the people, and takes every tenth per- 
son; it is the yellow fever, one of the bitter fruits of 
slavery; it seems sometimes to pursue the European 
to his native soil, as a punishment for this slavery of 
the Africans in the new world. When it makes its 
appearance in the Antilles, it becomes a pestilence, 
against which all the resources of art are ineffectual. 

One day George was attacked by a sudden head- 
ache, his eyes became sunken, his pulse beat with 
unusual violence, and his limbs were struck with a 
paralysis. 

The pestilence had seized upon him. 

Had it not been for the danger which threatened 
thie life of George, Anitta, perhaps, would have been 
glad of such an opportunity to prove her devotion 
and self denial. How many hours she passed by the 
side of the couch where lay her lover, wasted almost 
to a lean and livid skeleton! How fast flowed her 
tears in secret-—how many fervent prayers she offer- 
ed up to the blessed Virgin! It was wonderful to see 
how she endured watching and fatigue, that would 
have worn out a stronger frame. ; 

Fly from me, Anitta—the disease is contagious— 
take care of your own life. 

You are talking nonsense, George. Of what con- 
tagion do you speak? You have not the yellow fe- 
ver. Here, give me your arm, put it round my neck 
—see, I put my lips to yours. The yellow fever ! If 
you had that terrible disease, could ] do so without 
danger! 

George, who did not lose courage on account of 
the danger that threatened his life, saw the devotion 
of Anitta. He had not a word of reproach to address 
to heaven, while all his sufferings were repaid by the 
gift of such a heart. And re his misfortunes were 
great and profound ; for while he was tortured with 
disease, want, poverty, that other pestilence, knock- 
ed at his door. For some time his friends assisted 


him, but their sympathy was by little and little com- 


At last, God seemed melted by the tears and sor- 
rows of this poor maiden. George resisted the at- 
tacks of his disease. He was among those whom it 
did not strike down in itsway. The pestilence spar- 
ed him, but still he was haunted by the lean figure 
and tattered dress of poverty. Thus exposed to all 
the miseries and wants of life, George could not hope 
completely to re-establish his health. You do not 
escape so easily from the grasp of the yellow fever; 
and woe to you if the pestilence visits the country a 
second time and finds you there, as the doctors say, 
predisposed to the disease; it is a sentence of death 
without benefit of clergy. 

George must leave the colony, said the physician; 
he must 
ae and life; I cannot answer for him if he stays 
1ere. 

My God! spare him, take me! but let him live— 
let him live! said Anitta. She prayed every morn- 
ing at the feet of her Madonna; and every morning 
and evening when the bell sounded to prayers, you 
could see in one corner of the church a woman pray- 
ing, Whose sobs stifled the voice of supplication. 

_ George must leave the country, repeated the phy- 
sician. 

He must go—but how? asked Anitta. And her 
spirit fell at the thought of his poverty. 

_One day she folded George in her arms, and held 
him thus a long time, pressing him closely. 

Do you know, my dear, that I feel my life waning 
away’ Do you not know that my life is thy life, 
and that this climate is fatal to you? If you remain 
here, and I see you daily sinking, I too shall droop 
and wither. 

It is not the will of God that we should part. 

No, George. God is very kind to us, he wishes 
to spare your life ; this very night an idea has come 
to me from heaven. 

She hung upon his neck. Do you love me well? 
said she—and without giving him iime to answer, 
yes, yes, you do love me, and 1 wronged you in 
speaking thus. Now listen. I am at your feet. Pro- 
mise to grant me whatever I shc.ll ask. 

I do not understand you, Aritta. Speak quickly; 
have I a wish which is not thine? 

George promised, however, what she asked. 

And now, will you solve me this strange riddle? 

No, said she, it is my secret ; and she smiled so 
sweetly that George thought it was all a mere freak 
of fancy, a whim, the meaning of which would be 
known soon or late. 

In the port at that time lay a vessel bound for Ha- 
vre. Many of those who were recovering from the 
yellow fever had engaged passage in her for Europe. 

George would sometimes, when walking on the 
shore of the sea with Anitta, involuntarily cast a look 
to the side of the harbor where the ship lay at an- 
chor, and heave a deepdrawnsigh. Anitta saw, but 
appeared not to see it. However, her face began to 
wear a sadder expression; her voice became tremu- 
lous in its tone; if tears sometimes moistened her 
eyes, she hastily brushed them away. But George 
was so accustomed to these bursts of sensibility, that 
he sought for no explanation out of the ordinary 
course of their ae 

One morning, as she was preparing to go out, she 
took Geeage’s Kents in hoon ond fixing ee eyes on 
his face, so altered by sickness, she burst into tears. 
Farewell! George, said she, in a voice full of 
emotion. 

Au revoir! Anitta; do not be out long. 

Anitta made no reply. She went out, covering 
her face with a veil. 

The forenoon passed, and Anitta did not return to 
the house. The night passed, and she came not. 
Upon her bed, George found a note in Anitta’s hand : 
«Do not be anxious, dear heart, you shall soon hear 
news of me.”’ 

But two whole days passed wearily away, and he 
was still alone. He was like a bird with sorrowful 
song calling back his mate brought down by the shot 
of the hunter. 

Suddenly a negro presented himself before George. 
He was out of breath; the perspiration stood upon his 
forehead, and moistened his woolly hair. He ask- 
vb for M. George; he had a letter and money for 


Whence came this silver ? 

T do not know. 

Who sent it? 

The letter will tell. 

‘« Déar George—You have sworn to do what I 
shall demand of you. Well! listen. I require you 
to go immediately to Europe ; leave this country, so 
fatal to the re-establishment of your health. Go, and 
when you have regained your health, come back 
again to our savannahs, and thenceforth you will be 
acclimated, and your life no more in danger. Go 


go; his native air only can restore his | ¥ 


Antilles, but to bear me to France; to that France 
of which you have so often spoken, where our desti- 
nies shall be one and the same, and where the pure 
impulses of the soul are not stifled by prejudice. My 
resolution is taken, be assured, George, and that 
without recall. You shall not know where I am, so 
long as you tarry here. Strive in France to save 
money enough to take us both there ; but more than 
all, be careful of your health. Go, and I shall be 
content, George ; and I swear to you by my love, by 
the Virgin Mary, that you shall know where I am 
after you have reached Europe. Ask not how J have 
procured the money I send you; it is enough for you 
to say that you accept it of Anitta. You know me; 
ou know how devotedly I love you. There is no- 
thing I would not do for you, even to the sacrifice of 
life; but I would refuse the wealth of a world, if in 
accepting J should give you a moment’s pain. Go, 
then, dear George,” &c. 

Never! was the first exclamation of George ; ne- 
ver will I go without you. 

Where is Anitta? demanded he again of the negro. 
He might as well have spoken to a statue. 

Very well, you will not answer. Return, then, to 
Anitta, and tell her I wish to speak with her, if it is 
only for a few minutes. 

4 oe made a sign that he would not. 

y 

Anitta is far tet at this very moment. She went 
with some Spaniards who have gone to Havana. 

a my rae is that true? ‘ee 

(es, said the negro, wiping away a tear with 
back of his _— ded . 

Just then the physician entered. At the sight of 
his patient, his countenance expressed the liveliest 
anxiety. 

Come, M. George, you must resolve at once to go. 
Here is money : and I will add, too, that you should 
go on Anitta’s account. You are in this world her 
sole protector; without you —— 

George could not repress a tear. 

Pardon me, said the doctor, I am about to com- 
mit an indiscretion. I have thought that, far from 

our country, from your family, you might not, per- 
aps, have at your disposal a sum sufficient to pay 
your passage. I regret that I cannot offer you quite 
enough, but you will oblige me by accepting a part. 

The doctor paused. 

I thank you, said George, but Anitta has provided 
for me. He then related to the doctor all that had 
passed. 

Do not hesitate to do as Anitta bids, monsieur, 
continued the dector. He divined the mystery that 
George did not even suspect. 

A few days previous, there had been on the west- 

ern shore of Porto Rico a public sale of slaves, 
blacks and mulattos. The Spanish merchants, when 
their plantations are poorly stocked, forestall this 
human merchandise. On that day, in one of the 
markets you might have seen an aged negro offer for 
sale a young creole girl. At sight of her, a mur- 
mur of approbation went through the crowd, and af- 
ter much chaffering and outbidding, she at last fell 
into the hands of an old planter from the island of 
Cuba. The young woman appeared sad, but resign- 
ed. The bargain concluded, the galliot weighed 
anchor, and the old negro retraced his steps to the 
city. 
The departure of George for France was decided 
upon. You can easily imagine how sad were his 
thoughts at this departure—how deep was his melan- 
choly at leaving the land that contained every ob- 
ject of his affection. 

The predictions of the doctor were soon fulfilled. 
No sooner had he touched the soil of France, than 
George recovered all his strength and energy. But 
his soul was still sick and sorrowful. He waited 
with a feverish anxiety for the news that Anitta had 
promised to send him. He dreamed of going back 
and was ready to encounter anew all the fatigue 
of the voyage, and the dangers of the tropical cli- 
mate. 

At last the letter came, and the reading of it stun- 
ned him, for it revealed a tale of frightful sorrow. 
Anitta expressed in feeling accents all the pain and 
grief that his absence had caused her, and detailed 
minutely every circumstance that had occurred since 
their separation. She had caused herself to be sold, 
and she was living in the house of her master. She 
gave him a particular description of the place of her 
abode and the character of her master; and, as if her 
mind had been preoccupied with one thing, she very 
often broke the thread of her narrative by inquiries 
afte, George’s health and prayers that he would 
promptly give her news of it. But there was not a 
word of regret at her situation—not a word to recall 
George to her side. This letter was a kind of con- 
tinuation of her life, a life of complete and uncon- 
scious self-denial. It was full of that simple and 








pletely exhausted. 


quickly, George ; go and return, not to live in the 
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rapturous feeling that can flow only from the heart) very much like Anitta. But as to her they added, 
of a woman, whose mind has never been warped by | she is the favorite of the Marquis. It is said he loves 
a boarding school education, and by literary pedan-| her very much. 
try. George, in listening to these remarks, felt as if the 
Noone among the most intimate friends of George | point of a sword had pierced his flesh. ‘‘ Only,” 
attempted to dissuade him from his journey. He} continued the narrator, ‘‘ never, as to the master’s 
sold for a considerable sum his portfolios of sketches | love for his slave, never has there been known such 
and drawings; and as the story of his adventures had | an obstinate resistance as she kage to the passion 
excited in his family a good deal of interest, offers| of the Marquis. It is absolutely without example. 
of money were made to him from every quarter, so | For after other temptations have failed, resort is had 
much that he embarked for Havana with ten times | to cruelty and rude treatment.” 
more than was necessary for his voyage. ‘The slaves in the colonies when they have the 
The ship he sailed in cast anchor in the bay of | misfortune to excite the desires of their masters, are 
Havana, and you now understand why he was so| compelled to choose between two things: submis- 


eager to learn the situation of Guoyama, and to hire | sion or the lash. They cast themselves into the arms | 


a barque to take him thither. 

Guoyama was the place where dwelt Anitta. 

He was punctually at the wharf where the boat-| There was, you may well suppose, a kind of con- 
men were waiting for him. solation for George in the conclusion of the tale 

It was a magnificent night. The moon shone with| which they had told him. He placed his hand in- 
all the splendor of a tropical sky, and sailing near | voluntarily upon his portfolio, which contained more 
the horizon, seemed to roll waves of white light upon | than twelve thousand francs. The whole sum, if 
the waves of the bay. the Marquis should exact it, he was ready to pay 

There was nota cloud upon the sky—there was|as the price of Anitta’s freedom. George did not 
not a breath of air, and the palm and cocoa trees, so | hide from himself any of the difficulties of this busi- 
sensitive to the faintest breeze were motionless.—| ness. He resolved to compromise nothing by going 
They stood like trees of silence. to work too hastily. 

A moment after the rattling of the cable and the} He knew that the news of his presence would soon 
plashing of the oars anounced their departure. There | spread through the village and that when it reached 
were seven men in the boat. The captain was a|the house of the Marquis del Ritto, the first word 
Genoese, the mate a Portuguese: of the four sailors, | would be a sufficient hint for Anitta. 
one was an African, from Mozambique, another} Thus passed the day. In the evening he rode near 
from Congo, the third was a Carib, and the fourth an | the house, that he might catch a glimpse of Anitta. 
American Indian. Whether it was an illusion of the heart or reality, he 

In any other state of mind, George would not have | persuaded himself that at one of the windows of the 
failed to reflect upon the strange freak of fortune} house he saw in the distance a woman show herself, 
that had thrown together in this little boat seven men | and that she waved a white handkerchief in sign of 
from such distant quarters of the globe. recognition. 

This evening the regular cadence of the oars, the} This was all, but it was enough to determine him. 
silent inspiration of the night, seemed all at once to] He concluded that Anitta knew that he was there, 
rouse up that poetic genius, with which heaven has| and that he might now present himself at the house 

ifted the people of Italy. The captain, though| of the proud planter. 

Coekshed, had not ceased to love his country, and; The night was full of fears and gloomy presenti- 
with the impassioned voice of an exile, when he| ments. It was a league between Guoyama and the 
dreams of his native land, he sang some verses of an} house of the Marquis. In the morning before the 
Italian song, which at any other time would have | -ays of the sun beat fiercely down, this distance was 
been without harmony, and would have awakened) passed in a few minutes. 

no emotion in the heart. Then he brushed away a} Monsieur, the Marquis del Ritto? inquired he of 
tear with his rough hand and said: Oh! Genova, Ge-| the first little negro that he met on his way. 

nova! non mai ti revedro ! At that instant a woman appeared upon the thresh- 

This simple lament cast upon the winds of the | hold of the house, to which he had opproached very 
American ocean by a poor Italian sailor, sounded in | near. 
the ears of George like a funeral hymn sung over the! The Marquis, said she, is not in; he has been out 
past splendor and perished fame of Italy; but it also| some hours. 
awaked in him a poetical recollection of old Europe.| Anitta, pale, agitated, trembling, led the way, 
And he in his turn was moved. And must I go! while George followed scarcely able to stand. When 
back again to Europe? And this time will Anitta| they had entered the hall, Anitia, casting a rapid 
go with me? glance around, assured herself that they were com- 

The boat glided rapidly on—its prow directed to-| pletely secure from observation, and then half suffo- 
wards the mouth of the River Gida. cated with tears of surprise and joy, threw herself 

The smooth and calm surface of the water reflect- | into the arms of George. 
ed as in a lake, the glittering constellations of the| After the first burst of passion was over, they look- 
southern hemisphere, looking like a rich dome of! ed fondly at each other, and George, impatient to 
azure silk, strown with sparkling diamonds. The know all the circumstances of Anitta’s actual life, 
banks of the river wore an aspect continually chang- | questioned her more by his eyes than his voice. 


of the whites, saying: Take me master, but do not 
beat me.” 





merous aspects, more and more distinguishable, for long since resolved to have no other favorite but her. 
it was already broad day-light; but each bay, each) The unexpected resistance which he had met with 
creek, each jutting point of land had its world of | had fired his passion till it raged with a brutal vio- 
animals; while here and there upon the sloping mr lence. Anitta foresaw all the evils to which she was 
sides were perched the negroes’ huts, each surround-| to be exposed, and she nerved her heart against 
ed with a little garden. These huts denoted the | them with all the heroism that her love and the sanc- 
near approach to Massipa, where the voyage of the | tity of her oaths could impart. She would have 
boat would end. been glad to die for her life was intolerable. Her 

From this place to Guoyama was hardly half a} days were spent in labor and her nights in guarding 
day’s journey. George began to take a more live- herself against the perils that threatened her. But 
ly interest in the voyage. ‘This was not aroute ever | as if the love of her master was not enough to vex 
explored by the vulgar crowd of travellers. He had | her, that of a wretched negro, added still more to 
left the travelled ways of the world. As he ap-) the discomfort and horror of her position. She was 
proached the end of his journey, he felt his soul | ashamed to speak of it, but one of her master’s slaves 
tossed and agitated by alternations of joy and fear. had dared to confess his ardent passion for her. The 

At Massipa he bade adieu to the river, to the boat, | fellow’s base love had certainly destroyed his reason, 
the captain and his rowers; and after about six hours | for it needed but a single word from Anitta to her 
march across this kaleidoscope of tropical countries, | master, and his audacity would have been severely 
his guide showing him some houses scattered upon chastised. She knew this, but was restrained by her 
the brow of a hill at a little distance, exclaimed: | horror of the punishment that inevitably awaited the 
«© There is Guoyama.”? Then pointing out a planta- | peoro. Thus placed between danger and pity, her 
tion of cocoa trees, he added, ‘here begins the situation had for a long time made her life a burden. 
plantation of the ay owe del Ritto.” _ | All this was said amid the interruptions of tears 

George aroused by these words, became pale. His and caresses. Hold, said she, pointing to a shadow 


frightened guide thought he was sick. /passing across the lattice, we are watched. It is 


Among the poor and dilapidated dwellings that the negro! he has left his work to be near me at | 


composed the village of Guoyama, George looked the first news that a stranger is come to the planta- 

around for a lodging place. The object of his jour- ‘tion. 

ney was communicated to his host in these words:| Ah, well! said George, there is no need of any 
‘« He was a painter and came to study his art.’’ —_ delay, I will wait the return of the Marquis, I will 
The directions he had received at Havana were | te]| him our history, our love, your devotion, my 

correct. The Marquis del Ritto was the wealthiest voyage to Europe, my sufferings, I will offer him ail 

proprietor of the country,and among his numerous the money I possess. 

slaves there was one the description of whom was’ 


ing. In its various windings the river presented nu-| ‘The Marquis loved her, or at least the Marquis had | 


Marquis is rich, and more proud than rich. He will 
never consent to part with me. No, George, no at 
tempts, no trials of that kind—I must fly. This ve- 
ry night I will leave the house and join you at the 
end of the avenue of palm trees. Do not approach 
near for fear of the dogs and negroes who watch and 
guard it, but be there. If you do not find me there 
before two o’clock this night, return to Guoyama, 
and come back the next. 

George, in going out, met on the threshold of the 
door the negro, whose white eyes glared fixedly 
upon him. e was akind of giant, with flat nose, 
thick lips, thick matted hair, broad shoulders, and 
his muscles seemed to have at once the rigidity of 
iroz: and the elasticity of a withe. He remained im- 
movable till the stranger was out of sight, and then 
he bounded off like a deer and ran to his master. In 
a few minutes the Marquis del Ritto was informed of 
the visit that had been paid to his house. The negro 
in his passion for Anitta, always concealed his burn- 
ing jealousy under the shelter of an ardent zeal for 
his master’s interests. He had thus won the entire 
confidence of a man whom he would have been glad 
to crush like a worm, had he not been afraid of the 
axe or the gibbet. 

When the Marquis entered he thought he observed 
upon Anitta’s face, an expression more calm and 
pleasing than common; he inquired in a lively tone 
what motives had brought the stranger to the house. 

Anitta did not know, but the hospitality of the 
Marquis was sufficiently well known in the country, 
and she thought nothing more was necessary to ex- 
plain the incident. They taked no further of the 
stranger. 

The Marquis was fatigued ; he asked Anitta for 
his iced punch, a beverage of which he was very 
fond, and of which she was skilled in the making. 
Presently Anitta offered him a bowl which she bore 
upon a server. The Marquis, whose blood was in- 
flamed under the double influence of the heat of the 
day and the heat of his passion, saw her at this mo- 
ment more beautiful than ever. He took the bowl 
of punch, and having placed it upon the table, seized 
hold of Anitta and locked her in his arms. 

See, said he, here is the key of my strong-box, 
all shall be yours. 

But he had hardly finished these words before 
Anitta had slipped from his hands with an uncon- 
trollable feeling of disgust. 

He was mad with rage. Know you, Anitta, that 
I can punish you for this? A word, a single word, 
and you are shamefully scourged. 

,' Yes, I know it, and what then, said Anitta, calm- 
y 


What then? I shall be avenged. 
But I shall be still more avenged in bearing the 
chastisement and resisting you always. 

The chastisement will 2 the end of you. 

I shall not suffer it twice. 

And what will you do ? 

Take my own life. 

The Marquis knew enough of her character to be- 
lieve that her resolution would not shrink from such 
an extreme act. He hoped, on the other hand, that 
time would do for him, what prayers and threats had 
failed to accomplish; but it is readily seen that the 
pride of the old Spanish noble, the pride of the 
planter was deeply wounded by the obstinate resist- 
ance of this slave. 

It was deep night. A violent wind blew vast 
masses of clouds tumultuously across the sky. The 
lights in the huts, and the fires lighted upon the side 
hills were extinct, and not a sound was heard but 
the music of the wind nestling through the foliage of 
the palms. 

At this hour a lattice of the house was opened, but 
so softly that a mouse would not have been awakened, 
and a woman — at the window, turning her 
— eyes at first up to the sky and then upon the 
earth. 

**O Holy Virgin,’’ murmured she, “‘ protect me!” 
And by means of a cord which she had fastened 
strongly to the window, she glided down to the 
ground. While all this was passing, two flaming 
eyes were looking on without being seen from be- 
neath the shadow of a tree. Anitta started to run, 
and her feet, like those of the flying chamois, hardly 
left their prints upon the earth. 

At the end of the avenue a man enveloped ina 
hunting cloak, was waiting. Anitta, I am here. 

Come this way, and let us hasten, said Anitta.— 
Within three hours we shall be in Massippa. 

Like a jaguar springing upon his prey, a man 
bounded coasts them ; he laid his ne kowry hand 
upon Anitta, and at the same time called for aid. 
It was the negro. The cunning of the nfonkey and 





the jealousy of the tiger had made him suspect some 
| plot, and this night ‘he had kept better watch than 


He will refuse it, said Anitta. Dear George, the | ¥®S his custom. 
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In an instant other negroes came up, and the fugi- | 


tives were secured. An unequal struggle ensued be- | 
! 


tween George and his assailants, and just at the | 
critical moment he drew a pistol, with which he was 


' 











The negro laughed, and his eyes glistened with. 
delight. 
This news spread rapidly. 


You shall have no cause to complain of the justice 


armed, and shot the most powerful of his adversaries. | you invoked, said the Marquis to George, with a 


He was shot through the fleshy part of his arm. | 
Blood flowed, but the wound was slight. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the 
Marquis, when the news of this strange event was | 
told him. He could hardly believe the story. It! 
cannot be, it is impossible, repeated he. As his. 
doubts vanished, his brow contracted and his nostrils 
distended like those of a hyena. At the very mo- 
ment that he came into the presence of Anitta and 
her lover, he would have sentenced the latter to 
death if he had thought this would be the most terri- 
ble punishment to her. 

Horrible night! 

1 understand you now, miserable woman, your 
love is that of the harlot. You spurn the old man— 
the old man who has given you protection and shel- 
ter, who would have made you rich, and you repel 
him in order to cast yourself into the arms of the 
first comer. 

Sir, said George. 

Silence, not a word from you, interrupted the 
Marquis, upon whom the voice of George produced 
an effect like that of a spark of fire upon powder. 

Your pardon, sir, cried Anitta, you are mistaken; 
this man is not a stranger to me; he is my lover, the 
husband whom God has given me in this world. 

Tis false. 

No, it is not. The truth of what I say is well 
known at Porto Rico, where we lived ajlong time. 
At Porto Rico, where I was free, for I was free be- 
fore I became your property, I caused myself to be 
sold,—sold of my own free will. Hear me, that man 
was dying; the climate of the country was killing 
him; he had not the money to take him to Europe, 
and I sold myself, that he might have that money. 
Since then, judge what I have suffered in being far 
from him. Oh! is it not enough to win your com- 
passion. ; 

Anitta then, in an earest and rapid recital told 
the tale of their love. 


The Marquis listened coldly and without the least 
emotion; the sketch which she traced of her love for 
another, eradicated the little pity he had begun to 
feel. He had lavished his love and his attentions so 
profusely upon this woman, and yet he had been 
spurned! 

When she had concluded, he exclaimed: So then, 
I have been your dupe! I have knelt at your feet and 
sought to win your love, as I would have done at the 
feet of a queen, had I loved her as I have loved you! 
And I have been spurned from the feet of a slave; I, 
the Marquis del Ritto, a noble of Spain, and the 
owner of a thousand like thee. Have you rightly 
estimated the magnitude of the blemish which your 
finger, the finger of a slave, has stamped upon 
my forehead? And yet you, miserable creature, 
owe me more than these other women here pre- 
sent, who are ready to give me their bodies and 
their souls; others have sold them, doubtless against 
their will; but, you, you belong peculiarly to me, be- 
cause you sold yourself. Your body is my money, 
and at my absolute disposal. 

Wretch ! cried George. 

Not a word, cried the Marquis. 
and my slaves shail strangle you. 

Be silent, George, in the name of Heaven, be 
silent. 

I be silent! Am I too, also a slave of this man ? 
Are the laws here dumb! Can I not have justice ? 


Yes, justice must be done; done to me, to you 
sir, to this woman, and to you also, my negro, my 
good sentinel ! Yes, we will think of justice over 
night, for there is need of time for reflection. 

He immediately issued his orders to his overseer, 
to the guards of his dwelling, that they should keep 
watch upon the stranger and Anitta. He then dis- 
missed them all, and withdrew to his chamber. 

The next day all were anxiously waiting to see 
what sort of justice the Marquis would administer. 

Early in the morning he had sent for his favorite 
negro, and they were a long time closeted together. 

Tell me, slave, what think you of Anitta? Beau- 
tiful, is she not? 

She is, master. 

Much more than the women of your class, is 
she not? 

Anitta is the child of God, replied the negro in his 
patois, but the others are the children of the devil. 

Should you like her for a wife ? 

The negro looked astonished. 

Answer, for your wife ? 

Master, she is so beautiful ! 

She is thine. I give her to you; you shall marry 


Another word, 





her to-day. 


demoniac smile. You may go, you are free. The_ 
tribunals of Havana might prove, I believe, quite | 
unfavorable to an assassin and a thief, and you are 
both the one and the other. 

What will you accept as the price of Anitta ? ask- 
ed George, who disdained to answer the Marquis. | 

Anitta! If you had twice the wealth that I possess | 
you should not have her; could you offer me the | 
vice royalty of the island, you should not have her. | 
She must have justice done her. Yes, she has spurn-| 
ed the noble Marquis, her master, Signior of Guo- 
yama, and she, Anitta, shall become the wife of a 
slave like herself. That is justice,—God’s justice. 
** Whoso kills with the sword, shall perish by the 
sword.”? She has disdained and despised me, and 
she shall be disdained and despised. 

I praise your clemency, Marquis; is your ven- 
geance so easily appeased? Will you not give my 
body to your dogs, or to the alligators of your river ? 
— be a diversion worthy of you, Marquis of 

itto. 

You rail, I think. Hence! begone! said the 
Marquis, and keep yourself far from this plantation. 

Beware ! Marquis of Ritto, said George, in a de- 
termined tone. 

Go, dear heart, said Anitta, far from this place, 
where you ought never to have come in search of 
me. Go and be resigned as I am. But count al- 
ways upon Anitta, thine forever ! 

The Marquis motioned to his negroes to remove 
George. He was weary of words. 

The vengeance which he had premeditated took 
its course. 

During the day, they went through the formalities 
of a marriage. A hut was selected for the future 
home of the new married couple, and in the evening, 
Anitta, pale, but with a firm step, was conducted to 
it by a crowd of slaves, who guarded her. They 
made her enter, and in obedience to the orders of 
their master, shut her in. Shortly after, the negro, 
whose property she had become, arrived at the head 
of his comrades. They prepared to celebrate this 
marriage by their dances and by copious libations 
of tafia, which had been plentifully supplied to them 
by their master. He designed that this marriage 
should be for the whole plantation an occasion of 
drunken and delirious joy. 

The negro was intoxicated. His brutal passion 
was still further stimulated by the artificial excite- 
ment of alcohol. He was a kind of ourang-outang. 

Go, said the Marquis, who had come to see how 
the fete went on, go in; and at the same time shut 
the negro into the hut. You are master here, and 
your wife is waiting for you. 

The negro entered. The door was closed. Im- 
mediately an infernal dance, a dance of the negroes 
great and small, half naked, was begun at the sound 
of the voice, of tambourins, bass drums, and the 
clapping of hands. The uproar was prolonged into 
the night, and until sleep, fatigue aud drunkenness 
had conquered voice and limb. The noises gradual- 
ly died away, and silence, the silence of death suc- 
ceeded. 

The next day, at ten o’clock, the doors of the hut 
were still closed. Neither the radiant husband of 
Anitta, nor Anitta herself were yet to be seen. 

The Marquis, impatient at his negro’s delay, or- 
dered the doors of the hut to be opened. They were 
opened. Several persons advanced into the interior 
of the hut, to see and summon the inmates. They 
found at their feet two corpses. 

The negro had a large wound over his breast. A 





dagger, directed by a sure hand, had pierced through 
the flesh, and was still sticking in the wound like an 
arrow. Anitta had been strangled, and bore on her 
neck the marks of the iron fingers that had grasped 
it. Evidently there had been a struggle between 
them. A struggle made equal by the drunkenness 
of the one, and the courage of the other. 

Ah! said the planter, looking with cold indiffer- 
ence upon the two dead bodies, “ this might have 
happened to me.’? He crossed himself twice and 
withdrew. 

Chance had directed me to Guoyama, at the time 
these events took place. They spoke to me of 
George, like myself, a Frenchman and a painter.— 
This indentity of country and occupation excited in 
me a still higher interest. I went to see him. I 
found him resigned. He related to me the history 
of his life; the sad and melancholy story of his life. 
There was such a charm to him in these recollec- 
tions that I furnished him occasion to him to repeat 
them to me several times. 

It was his intention to live at Guoyama, forever 


the climate was mortal to him fixed his determina- 
tion. And, moreover, said he to me, I always 
cherish the hope that at no distant day my reason 
will fail, and then the justice of God will be visited 
by my hands upon that infamous planter. 

Come, come, said I, go back to France. 

No, answered he with frightful calmness. I must 
kill him some day. You know that it cannot be 
otherwise. When? I know not. God will decide. 


[For the Northern Light.} 
STANZAS. 


“The heart kaoweth its own bitterness.”’ 








BY MRS. C. A. JEWETT. 





Tell not thy secret grief, 
It may be that thy brother’s heart can feel 
Sorrow for suffering that thy words reveal, 
And give thy heart relief; 
But soon his ear will weary of a tale 
Too oft repeated—then of no avail 
The lengthened story of thy secret ill. 
Bear on in silence—suffer and be still. 


Yes, we must bear alone. 
Hard lesson this for the young heart to learn, 
Seeking for sympathy in every turn, 

In every friendly tone. 
But when the task is learned, although with tears, 
The heart gives up the hopes of early years, 
Though anguish may its very life-chords wring, 
Still gains its strength by its own suffering. 


It is the common lot— 
None knows the hidden soul, save Him whose eye 
Looks through each dark recess—forever nigh 
Thotgh we behold Him not. 
And it was by his own, his holy will! 
That wants too deep for human love to fill, 
Should to our thirsting spirit here be given, 
That we the living stream might seek in Heaven. 
New-York, Feb. 1842. 





EDINBURGH REVIEW. 





BY T. R. BECK. 





[Continued from No. 8, page 127.] 





Str WALTER Scort, 
(On the authority of his Biographer.) 
Vol. 3. Southey’s Amadis of Gaul. 
Sibbald’s Chronicle of Scottish Poetry. 
Godwin’s Life of Chaucer. 
Vol. 4. Ellis’ Specimens of Ancient English Poetry. 
Life and Works of Chatterton. 
Vol. 5. Jchnes’ Translation of Froissart. 
Col. Thornton’s Sporting Tour. 
Vol. 6. Godwin’s Fleetwood. 
Cookery Books. 
Poems of Ossian. 
Vol. 7. Todd’s Edition of Spencer. 
English Metrical Romances. 
Vol. 9. Hon. W. Herbert’s Poems. 
Miseries of Human Life. 

** To this last Mr. Jeffrey added some, if not all 
of the Reviewer’s Groans with which it concludes.”’ 
Vol. 30. Maturin’s Women, or Pour et Contre. 

Of this article, Scott remarks, (Lockhart, vol. 2, 

. 112, octavo edition.) ‘* An article for the Edin- 
urgh Review—this for the love of Jeffrey, the edi- 
tor—the first for ten years.’’ 
Sir Wittiam HAmILtTon. 


Professor of Logic in the University of Edinburgh. 
(The following list was published by Sir William 
himself, when a candidate for the above chair. It 
is given in a French translation of a portion of his 
works, by M. Piesse, Paris: 1840. This last work 
forms a part of the valuable scientific library of Mr. 
John Patterson of this city. Fourteen articles are 
acknowledged. ) 
Vol. 50. Cousin’s Course of Philosophy. 
Vol. 52. Philosophy of Perception. Reid & Brown. 
Vol. 53. Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. 
Universities of England. Oxford. 
Vol. 54. English Universities. Oxford. 
Vol. 55. Dr. Thomson’s Life and Writings of Dr. 
Cullen. 
Vol. 56. Tenneman’s History of Philosophy. 
Vol. 57. Recent Publications on Logical Science. 
Vol. 58. National Education in England and France. 
Vol. 59. Patronage of Universities. 
Vol. 60. Admission of Dissenters to the Universities. 
The Universities and the Dissenters. 
Vol. 61. Dalgarno’s Works. 
Vol. 62. Study of Mathematics. Whewell. 
To these, the translator says, he does not hesitate 
to add, as from the same source, 
Vol. 68. Metaphysical Tracts of the 18th Century. 
Peter M. RocGet, M.D. 


Secretary of the Royal Society, London, and au- 
thor of a Bridgewater Treatise. 
Vol. 22. Huber’s Recherches sur les Moeurs des 
Fourmis. 





renouncing his native country. The certainty that 
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Vol. 25. Huber’s Nouvelles Observations sur les 
Abeilles. 

On the authority of Pettigrew’s Medical Portrait 
Gallery. 

Rev. Tuomas McCrigz, DD. 

Biographer of John Knox and Andrew Melville. 
Vol. 51. Memoirs of Sir James Turner. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, article Mc Crie. 
Anprew Duncan, Jun., M.D. 

Professor of Materia Medica in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Vol. 3. Pharmacopoeia Colleg. Regal. Edinburgen, 

So stated by Dr. Duncan in his * Supplement to 
the Edinburgh New Dispensatory,’’ 1829. 

Henry BrovGHam. 
(Now Lord Brougham and Vaux.) 

The contributions of this individual must have 
been quite numerous, but as this list is prepared on 
the principle of only mentioning such articles as are 
acknowledged on some competent authority, I will 
merely name those which have recently been col- 
lected and published at Philadelphia, in two vo- 
lumes. 

Vol. 3. Black’s Lectures on ag 

Vol. 11. John Randolph’s Speech on Neutral Rights. 

Vol. 29. Junius Identified. 

Vol. 46. George the Third and his Coronation Oath. 

Vol. 48. London University and King’s college. 

Vol. 52. Late Revolution in France. 

Polignac Ministry. 

Diary of the times of George the Fourth. 

Correspondence of the Earl of Chatham. 

Congress of Verona. Talleyrand. 

Remarks on Sir Herbert Taylor’s Publica- 
tion. 

Vol. 69. Biographical Treasury. 

The following on various authorities, have been at- 
tributed to Lord Brougham. 

Vol. 1. Politique de tous les Cabinets de L’Europe. 

In his work on Colonial Policy, Mr. Brougham 
says, “‘ the substance of the general reasonings and 
views detailed in this section, was published in the 
second number of a periodical work, conducted by 
a society of gentlemen in Edinburgh, entitled the 
Edinburgh Review.’’ 

Vol. 1. Dr. Thomas Young’s Bakerian Lecture on 
the Theory of Light and Colors. 

‘« Dr. Young’s theory of light was treated with the 
most sovereign contempt by Lord Brougham in the 
earlier numbers of the Edinburgh Review, and Dr. 
Young died without reaping the honor of it. This 
theory is now recognized as true,and Arago has for- 
mally vindicated Dr. Young from the noble critic’s 
animadversions, in a discourse delivered at the Insti- 
tute.”’—Quarterly Review, Vol. 58, p. 166. Ameri- 
can Edition. 

Vol. 6. Bailly’s Memoirs. 
No. 191. 
Vol. 13. Don Pedro Cevallos on the affairs of Spain. 

This celebrated article is ascribed to Mr. Brough- 
am, by Lockhart in his life of Sir Walter Scott, Vol. 
1, p. 325. 
Vol. 32. 


Vol. 67. 


Vol. 68. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, 


Necessity of parliamentary Inquiry. Black- 

wood, May, 1820. 

Recent Alarms. do. 
Edmund Burke. Edinburgh Review, Vol. 

68, p. 109. American Edition. 

Vol. 60. Last Session of Parliament. Tait’s Maga- 
zine, November, 1834. 
Vol.69. False Taste. Dr. Channing. 

Mr. George Combe in his Tour through the United 
States, (Vol. 2, p. 121,) says that this article is 
ascribed to Lord Brougham. 

The celebrated Review in 
Vol. 10. Lord Byron’s Hours of Idleness, was gene- 

rally attributed to Lord Brougham. It 
is so asserted in the North American 
Review, Vol. .1, p. 344. 

The Quarterly Review says, (Vol. 58, page 166,) 
** Lord Byron, fe the bye, believed to his dying day 
that Lord Brougham was the reviewer of the Hours 
of Idleness—witness some well known lines in one 
of the later cantos of Don Juan—but this we believe 
was quite a mistake.” 

Tuomas Moore. 


Vol. 33. Lord Thurlow’s Poems. Quarterly Review, 
Vol. 67, p. 49, Am. Edit. 
Vol. 24. Boyd’s Translations from the Fathers. 

‘*T have redde thee, (says Lord Byron in a letter 
to Moore,) dear M—— on the Fathers, and it is ex- 
cellent well. Positively you must not leave off re- 
viewing. You shine in it—you killin it; and this 


Vol. 33. 
Vol. 46. 


article has been taken for Sidney Smith’s, as I heard 
in town, which proves not only your proficiency in 
parsonology, but that you have all the airs of a vete- 
ran critic at your first onset. So prithee, go on and 
prosper.” 








Tuomas Brown, M. D. 

Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Vol. 1. Philosophy of Kaut. 

‘*Some articles were written by Dr. Brown and 
bear the marks of his genius. His connection with 
the Review, however, was but of brief continuance. 
Some liberties that were taken with one of his pa- 
pers, by the gentleman who had the superintendence 
of the publication of the third number, led to a mis- 
understanding which terminated in withdrawing his 
assistance from the work.” Life of Brown, by Rev. 
D. Welch. 

Mr. Cross in his selections from the Edinburgh 
Review, Vol. 3, p. 162, also ascribes to him, 

Vol. 2. Villers on a New Theory of the Brain. 
ProFessor WILSON. 
Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Vol. 30. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto IV. 
By Lord Byron. ; 

‘* Professor Wilson is known to be author of this 
essay, the first, I believe, and the last of his contri- 
butions to the Edinburgh Review.’’ Cross’ Selec- 
tions from the Edinburgh Review, Vol. 1, p. 289. 


Ueo Fosco.ro. 
Vol. 29. Dante. Vol. 30. Dante. 
Vol. 46. Democratical Constitution of Venice. 
The two first on the authority of the Annual Obi- 
tuary for 1828, and the last on that of the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, Vol. 9, p. 213. 
RicHarp Payne KNIGHT. 
Vol. 14. Oxford Edition of Strabo. 
Vol. 16. Reply to Calumnies of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, from page 169 to 177.* 
Vol. 16. Works and Life of Barry. 
See Penny Cyclopedia. Art. Knight. 


(‘l'o be continued.) 





{Fer the Northern Light.) 
SENSIBILITY OF GENIUS. 


LYON. 





BY CHAS. H. 





A capacity for profound emotion is pre-eminently 
an attribute of genius. Minds the most remarkable 
for activity and energy are usually the most suscep- 
tibse. They receive the deepest impressions from 
external influences, and are capable of the highest 
degrees of sensation and feeling. 

A contrary opinion is not unfrequently entertained, 
and is not, perhaps, without some appearance of rea- 
son. The phenomena attending intellectual great- 
ness, are not always understood, and we are extreme- 
ly liable, in contemplating them, toarrive at false con- 
clusions. Our minds are apt to associate mental pow- 
er with the stern and phlegmatic temper of the stoic. 
The strongly developed intellect, and the highest 
powers of thought seem to be allied to a nature differ- 
ent from our own—a nature incapable of lively sen- 
sibility or tender emotion. 

It arises perhyps from a certain sense of inferior- 
ity to such minds, that we are wont to iamgine them 
at a greater distance from us than they really are. 
We fancy them isolated from the world, moving in 
a sphere of their own, and exempt alike from the 
frailties and infirmities, the hopes and fears, the sen- 
sations and emotions common to humanity. 

And this sentiment is still further strengthened by 
the admirable discipline and self-control which are 
usually the attendants of true greatness. Those who 
are gifted with the highest endowments are, in gene- 
ral, the least ostentatious in exercising them. Their 
capabilities, both of action and feeling are exerted 
with intense energy, but without external manifesta- 
tion. The soul of genius is often deeply and power- 
fully moved when no outward signs give evidence of 
emotion. 

The opinion is, therefore, equally erroneous and 
unjust, which ascribes to mere stoicism or apathy, 
or to a want of sensibility, the apparent equanimity, 
and the exterior serenity which conceal from the 
world the deep-seated sensations of great minds. 

Tarrytown, Feb. 28, 1842. 


{For the Northern Light. } 
SONNET. 


BY MRS. JAMES HALL. 











Far in the silence of the deep green wood, 
Far on the water’s restless world away, 
How rife has Nature filled her solitude, 
With solemn music, in her dim decay,— 
With songs of love and merry roundelay 
In her fresh springing verdure. Beautifal, 
Albeit unseen the long, long summer day 
Lights up the forest vistas, and the dull, 
The unrevealing gloom of evening’s ray 
Blends all the tints and shadows; while old Night 
Spreads out his canopy of stars, each bright 
ith the effulgence of a world of light. 
How full of Being! Holiest, that untrod, 
The wilds of Nature’s beauty only breathe of God! 


_ * Professor Playfair and Rev. Sidney Smith wrote the remain- 
ing parts. 








(For the Northern Light.] 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE RESOURCES OF 
THE WESTERN STATES. 





BY JAMES HALL, 
Geologist in the New- York State Survey. 





To the people of a state holding the position of 
New-York, any knowledge of the country intervening 
it and the Mississippi river, must be of direct interest. 
Under all circumstances, the trade with the Atlantic 
will be carried on for the most part through this state, 
by means of our canal and rail-roads. For heavy 
articles of produce from a large portion of this great 
extent of country, the Erie canal will always take 
the preference of all other modes of conveyance, or 
other routes. The other principal direction of the 
western trade with the Atlantic, is by the Mississippi 
to New Orleans; but this point is too far south to 
make it ever a rival of the eastern market for the 
great staples of the country. In the north, Quebec 
offers another point of outlet for the productions of 
the interior, and when the enlargement of the Wel- 
land canal is completed, this route will present many 
facilities; but the Gulf of St. Lawrence can never in 
inclement seasons, have the advantages of the harbor 
of New-York. The communications already made, 
and in contemplation, from those states to the great 
lakes, and particularly to Lake Erie, afford sufficient 
proof of the direction of trade of that part of the 
country. 

The following incidental sketches were made dur- 
ing a tour, in which the whole time of observation 
was devoted to another object, viz: that of tracing 
the geological structure of the country between New- 
York and the Mississippi river. 

The underlying rocks of a country give rise in a great 
measure to the soils occupying the surface. Now 
the principal geological features of that part of New- 
York west of Little Falls and the primary which 
ranges northward, are continued through a great 
portion of the four States and one Territory, between 
us and the Mississippi, and north of the Ohio. We 
therefore readily understand why their soil and pro- 
ductions correspond with those of New-York. The 
greater portion of this territory is essentially agri- 
cultural ; even the coal bearing districts are also grain 
growing districts; and there is no better corn produc- 
ing land than the valleys in the coal strata and adja- 
cent rocks. This character doubtless arises from 
the proximity of limestone, which in broken and 
comminuted particles, are more or less intermingled 
with the drift or alluvium, which every where covers 
the country. 

A remarkable geological feature, is the immense 
extent and great thickness of the limestone forma- 
tions; and another equally striking feature is the vast 
extent of coal bearing rocks. Perhaps there is not 
in the known world beside, a coal basin equal to that 
of Illinois, sommes as it does more than half that 
state anda considerable portion of Indiana. Where- 
ever there exists,as here, abundance of coal and iron, 
a temperate climate, a fruitful soil, and a natural 
communication with the Atlantic, there are the si- 
news of strength, the means of wealth and prosperi- 
ty. Indeed it is scarcely possible to calculate either 
the wealth or population of the great Mississippi 
valley for an hundred years to come. 


In Ohio, we have the southern and eastern portion 
of the state underlaid by coal and beds of iron ore, 
in inexhaustible quantities; two of the greatest min- 
eral resources a country can possess. Ohio, at the 
present time containing a population of 1,500,000 
souls, is doubtless capable of supporting ten times 
that number, or 15,000,000. Probably not more than 
one-sixth of the land is now under cultivation; and 
yet Ohio is the first wheat growing state in the Union; 
the crop of 1840 being more than 16,000,000 bush- 
els. When we compare this with the proportion of 
land cultivated, and the large proportion of the lat- 
ter devoted to corn growing, we may form some es- 
timate of the importance of the exporting trade of 
that state. 

Although inland, Ohio possesses greater advan- 
tages if possible, than any adjoining state :—upon 
one side a navigable river, communicating with the 
Atlantic in one direction, while on the opposite side 
it is bordered by Lake Erie, affording direct com- 
munication with the greatest market on the Atlantic 
coast. Add to this the means by canal, &c. of pene- 
trating from the lake to the interior, and entirely 
across the state to the river, and we shall perceive 
some of the advantages of trade possessed by an in- 
land state. 

The iron manufacture of Ohio is not its least re- 
source; and the means of increasing this source of 
income, are almost illimitable. 

Thus while the fertility of the soil renders Ohio 
eminently an agricultural state, the existence of coal 
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and iron renders her also a manufaturing one, at least | but from the more eastern mines it will eventually 


over a considerable portion of surface. 
The proportion of waste land is extremely small. 


There are few extensive marshes or lakes; and very | 

little incapable of cultivation, even in the coal region, | 

or the country occupied by the conglomerate below | 

thecoal. The — of forest trees gives evidence of | 
e 


this; for even the highest hills of the south eastern 
art of the state are mostly covered with dense forests. 
ft may be inferred also from the fact, that thus far 
charcoal has been used exclusively, or nearly so, in 
the iron manufacture, while coal of good quality 
could be obtained upon the same ground. On the 
Connecticut reservation I have seen some of the finest 
fields of wheat growing on land underlaid by coal. 


Nearly the same views apply to Indiana and Illi- 
nois; and when these states shall become more dense- 
ly populated, and the works of internal improvement 
completed, the surplus products, particularly of the 
northern portions of the states, will, in a great mea- 
sure, find their way to the eastern market by the 
Jakes. Illinois will always find a ready outlet by the 


Mississippi, for the surplus productions of its western | 


border; while from the interior, the Illinois river 
will be the means of communication, and the south- 
ern extremity, as well as of Indiana, will always find 
the most convenient route by the Ohio. The pro- 
ductions of Michigan will of course find a natural 
outlet by the lakes and the Erie canal. 


I have alluded only to coal and iron ore among 
the minerals of the western states: but the lead ore 
of the northern part of Illinois and Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory, is at present a greater source of revenue than 
the coal and iron of the whole west. Copper ore ap- 
pears to be abundant in many places, and will no 
doubt be successfully wrought, so soon as the smelt- 
ing process is understood by those engaged in mining 
operations in that region. The great metalliferous 
limestone of the west is an important feature; pre- 
senting itself in a uniform horizontal or slightly in- 
clined position, with no disturbances, leaving the 
surface of the country, smooth and arable as well as 
eminently productive; while beneath the surface lie 
buried such inexhaustible sources of wealth. The 
limestone bearing the lead is the same as that at 
Lockport and Niagara Falls in this state; it goes on 
increasing in thickness as we go westward. It may 
occur to some of my readers that they have seen 
galena, the common ore of lead, as well as zinc blende 
and sometimes a little carbonate of copper in this 
rock at different places in New-York. The whole 
mass becomes expanded at the west, and the metal- 
liferous veins vastly increased .* 

From Mr. D. D. Owen’s report to Congress, it ap- 
pears that the annual amount of lead produced from 
the mines of that region, is about 31,000,000 pounds, 
as much as is produced in all Europe, except Great 
Britain. The lead ore is very pure in most localities, 
and free from gangue or intermixtures of other ores: 
blende and pyrites sometimes occur, but not often. 
The copper ore has not been smelted successfully in 
the district ; but there have been raised in the vicinity 
of Mineral Point upwards of 1,500,000 pounds. In 
1838, there were sent to England to be smelted 
50,000 pounds of copper ore, which yielded 20 per 
cent of pure copper. The average yield of the 
Cornwall ores is less than half this per centage. 

Calamine or carbonate of zinc, is abundant, oc- 
curring in fissures with the lead ore. Thousands of 
tons are lying at the mouths of the mines, thrown 
aside as useless. Blende is abundant. There is 
doubtless more than sufficient quantity of the ores of 
zinc to supply all that is used in the country. Iron 
ore, in the form of hematite, pipe ore, &c. is abun- 
dant. 

The coal district of Illinois approaches the lead 
region, and eventually coal will be used for smelting 
the ore; a scarcity of wood already beginning to be 
felt in some places. By two or three lines of rail- 
road from one district to the other, the products of the 
coal region would be made available where much 
needed, or the lead transported there to be smelfed, 
would then be in the vicinity of the Illinois river, and 
nearer to water communication than at present. 

Mining is now pursued with little regard to sys- 
tem; and conse uently there ensues much waste 
and loss. The miner is rarely the smelterof the ore, 
but sells to the smelter, who again often sells to the 
shipper. In this way the profits are divided, whereas 
if the miner were the smelter and shipper, or if the 
smelter shipped the metal, a much greater profit 
could be made. Scarcely any thing at the present 
time offers better inducement for the investment of 
capital, than the purchase and smelting of lead ore 
to ship to the eastern market. “artis a 

Nearly all the lead is taken down the Mississippi, 





* A more full account of this may be found in the American 
Journal of Science, vol. XLII. page 51. 





be directed by way of the lakes to the Atlantic.* 

The limits of the lead district have not been accu- 
rately defined, and I observed that openings had been 
made far to the east of any place where lead has yet 
been found. The manner of searching for the ore is, 
to select a place where appearances are favorable, 
and commence digging; if no loose ore, nor a fis- 
sure in the rock is discovered, the place is abandon- 
ed, and examinations commenced at another. This 
is called ‘‘ prospecting,”’ and the openings are known 
as ‘‘ prospect holes.” The mines whichare worked 
are called ‘‘ diggings.” 

I found a general belief that the lead plant (Am- 
orpha canescens) is found growing only where lead 
occurs, and this is often considered an indication of 
the ore: I observed however, that this plant centinued 
abundant much farther east than lead is found, and 
where an entirely different limestone underlies the 
surface. The same plant I found also on the Missis- 
sippi, far below the lead district. 

Should the production of copper ore be as abun- 
dant as heretofore, and as now indicated near Mineral 
Point and other places, it offers great inducements 
to the smelter. Such has been the facility for ob- 
taining it, that I was informed the ore had been offer- 
ed at the same price as lead ore. 

By a law of Congress, a survey of the mineral 
lands of this region has been made with a view of 
graduating the price; but since the report, there has 
been no action upon the subject. At the same time, 
the present system of mining is such that the more 
accessible will be removed, while that less easily 
obtained, is left for those who come afterwards. 
It cannot be denied that this is neither profitable 
to the United States, nor conducive tu the perma- 
nent welfare of the mining interests. So long 
as the miner possesses no title to the land, having no 
individual interest in the soil, ore will be sought 
where most readily obtained, and where one place is 
not exceedingly productive, it will be abandoned to 
search for another; for the simple and cheap ma- 
chinery for raising the ore is easily procured, and 
there is no hindrance in starting a new “‘digging,”’ 
and scarcely a loss when an old one is Pte a 

A system somewhat analogous has prevailed in 
the iron manufacturing districts of Ohio. In this 
way the material is produced for some years at a less 
cost than by regular mining; but it always tends to 
embarrass future operations, sometimes renders 
unprofitable that which by judicious management 
would have yielded a constant income. 

Some estimate of the western trade upon the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, may be formed from the num- 
ber of steamboats employed, and which are con- 
stantly increasing. From what I have been able to 
learn there are not far from 400 steamboats, princi- 
pally on these two rivers. I have no sufficient data 
for ascertaining the amount of goods and produce 
transported by these boats; but during the season of 
navigation it must be many thousand tons weekly. 
This is also exclusive of the trade carried on down 
the rivers by flat boats; large numbers of which are 
loaded at different places along the Ohio and its tri- 
butaries, with products for the southern market. 

It is to be remembered also, that this amount 
of trade is carried on in a country where civilized 
man has had possession but a few years; where a 
very small proportion of the land is under cultivation, 
and occupied by a population which will increase 
eventually to ten or twenty times its present number. 
And we are further to take into account the Missouri 
and its tributaries, with other rivers still but little na- 
vigated, whose banks will yet be thronged with a 


dense population. 

Nothing can give one a more grand idea of the 
magnificence and extent of our noble country, than 
sailing day after day upon these great rivers, bound- 
ed on either side by the most luxuriant vegetation. 
Indeed it seems scarcely possible for ap Be or 
place to exceed in beauty and fertility the quiet, un- 
touched luxuriance of the Ohio valley in the month 
of May. 

with the great western rivers covered with steam- 
boats, it will be enquired where is the fuel to be ob- 
tained? But in this as in every thing else, the inte- 
rior of our country exhibits her productions on the 
grandest scale. The primeval forests have thus far 
furnished nearly all the fuel required; and while the 
land has been cleared, the owner has in some mea- 
sure been repaid for his present labor in the sale of 
“ steamboat wood,” along the riverbanks. But the 
time is fast approaching when wood will become 
scarce and the price high, and already the people are 





* A gentleman who is familiar with the subject, recently in- 
formed me that lead shipped from Milwaukie can be delivered at 
Sacketts Harbor, at five dollars per ton freight. A reduction of 
tolls upon lead passing the Erie canal, would afford strong in- 
ducements to ship in this direction, and I believe the subject 
is about to be presented to the proper authorities. 


turning their attention towards the immense quantity 
of coal, which lies stored up in this portion of the 
country. These deposits are commensurate with the 
want; the south-eastern part of Ohio contains some 
of the richest and most extensive beds, and in prox- 
imity to the river, even upon its very brink. 

The western and southern portions of Indiana are 
extensively underlaid by the coal bearing rocks; 
also, a part of Kentucky bordering the Ohio river; 
and I}linois presents more than half her territory oc- 
cupied by the same. Again after crossing the Mis- 
sippi we find in Missouri, other extensive formations 
of this system. The places just enumerated, con- 
tain more coal than all Europe and the other United 
States besides. 

Itis plain to be seen that a country possessing such 
combined advantages, will become great and impor- 
tant; and the field at which we have just glanced is 
buta small portion of the vast west. From the Mis- 
sissippi to the Rocky Mountains extends this beauti- 
ful and fertile country, gradually ascending and giv- 
ing rise to streams, which water and refresh the 
surface, as they flow onward to the mighty “ father 
of waters.”’ 

The Territory of Iowa offers great inducements to 
the —. Extending for a great distance north 
and south, it affords a great variety of climates, from 
the mild and almost southern, to extreme cold. Bor- 
dered on one side by the Mississippi, it has always a 
ready means of communication with the Atlantic 
cities. The country is unusually healthy, rising for 
the most part considerably above the river, and wa- 
tered by beautifully clear and rapid streams. A large 
portion of the Territory bordering the Mississippi, is 
underlaid by limestone, which extends many miles 
into the interior, and it is from this limestone that 
springs take rise, producing the streams and rivers. 
A few years hence will see this Territory one of the 
most enterprising and flourishing states of the west. 
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BY WILLIAM H. GRANT. 


With regard to the last mentioned achievements of 
ancient art, there is less room for conjecture, and less 





uncertainty as to their purposes, adaptation, and the 
degree of skill with which they were executed, than 
exists in relation to those we have briefly noticed.— 
History is more explicit and satisfactory, as well as 
the works themselves, which have come down to us 
through the lapse of ages, bearing the most enduring 
and indisputable evidences of their real character. 
Some — of them are even as perfect as if fresh 
from the hand of the workman, others are less entire, 
all have undergone the corroding influences of time, 
and the still more ruinous depredations of barbarians. 
But they continue to preserve in whatever state, 
their distinctive traits, and impress the astonished 
traveller with the most vivid ideas of their former 
magnificence. 

Before we proceed to consider them in the bear- 
ing which they have upon this science, it may be 
well to remark, that works of this class are usual] 
regarded as belonging more appropriately to archi- 
tecture. They are treated of, together with nearly 


j all that pertains to the higher constructive arts, in 


ancient history, under this very comprehensive term, 
and = be claimed, with some plausibility, as com- 
ing within its exclusive province. But they never- 
theless possess properties and features common to 
both sciences. In those imperishable monuments of 
antiquity, we find the two intimately connected, as 





they not unfrequently, perhaps necesssarily, are, in 
many others which partake at once of the beautiful 
and the grand. 

The one may be said to give the ornaments and 
the decorations; the other, dignity, stability and en- 
durance. 

Without attempting, however, to define the parti- 
cular duties and functions of either science, it will 
be sufficient to observe, that the term architecture is 
much more restricted in its modern sense than in its 
former signification, the many various and intricate 
combinations of science and art which it embraced, 
having been assigned to separate, and more fitting 
departments. Avoiding, therefore, as much as pos- 
sible, extraneous and conflicting matter, we shall 
endeavor to direct attention to those points most per- 
tinent to the subject. In doing this it may be ne- 
cessary to extend our remarks and references in the 
present chapter somewhat beyond the limits which 
seem to be required. 

The pyramids have been so often described thatan 
allusion to them would not be made here, were it not 
that they possess some characteristics too important 





to be overlooked. 
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Those of Ghizeh are the most remarkable, not only 
for their superior dimensions, but for the vestiges 
which are found in their vicinity throwing light upon 
their mode of construction. ‘The one erected during 
the reigh of Cugops is the largest of the number. 
Its dimensions are variously stated, owing to the dif- 
rerent periods at which they were taken, and the ob- 
structions of rubbish and drifting sands which en- 
close its base. 


They are, according to: 





Height. Width of side. 
Herodotus, 800 feet. 800 feet. 
Strabo, 625 ‘* 600 ** 
Diodorus, 600 ** some inch. 700 * 
Pliny, -—— 708 << 
Le Brun, 616 ** 704 
Pros.Alpinus, 625 ‘‘ 750 *s 
Thevenot, §20 ‘* Gig .** 
Niebuhr, 440 ‘ 7 * 
Greaves, 444 ‘ 648 ‘* 


Savary, from whose writings this table is taken, 
shows that Niebuhr and Greaves are in error in re- 
gard to the height, which he makes not ess than 517 
feet, and from the proportion which holds between 
the other measurements, it may be inferred that the 
length of side does not greatly differ from the 
height.* 

Herodotus says that the materials of which it is 
formed, were excavated from the Arabian moun- 
tains, and conveyed to the Nile, from thence trans- 
ported in vessels to a point not far distant from their 
place of destination. In this service 100,000 men 
were employed, who were relieved every three 
months. Connected with this part of their labors, 
was a causeway, constructed to facilitate the land 
carriage. Itis spoken of as a work not inferior to 
the pyramid itself, having required the space of ten 
years for its completion. It was five stadia (3,125 
feet) in length, forty cubits (60 feet) wide, and its 
extreme height thirty-two cubits; the whole of po- 
lished marble, adorned with the figures of various 
animals. The remains of this remarkable causeway, 
are described by Pococke, as they existed at the 
time he wrote,—as being about 1,000 yards in length 
and 20 feet wide, composed of hewn stone, strength- 
ened on each side by semi-circular buttresses four- 
teen feet in diameter, and thirty feet apart, corrobo- 
rating to some extent the statement of Herodotus.— 
It al-o’embraced two bridges, one of which consist- 
ed of about twelve arches; the span isnot given. The 
piers were ten feet in thickness, and it was of the 
same width as the road-way. The country over which 
the causeway was carried was low and exposed to 
inundations, which seems to have been the reason for 
giving it so great an elevation. 

The preparation of the bed upon upon which the 

yramid restsand the various subterranean chambers 
veneath it again required avast amount of labor. It 
is of solid rock, and the excavations were extended, 
according to the account given by the Egyptian 
wriests, to Herodotus, to a depth corresponding to the 
freight of the pyramid. They have not been explor- 
ed to that extent, yet ample discovery has been made 
to indicate the elaborate workmanship bestowed 
upon this part of the structure, and the existence of 
other apartments, in number and magnitude un- 
known. 

The interior of the pyramid itself is also wrought 
int the same intricate and mysterious manner; vault- 
ed and sloping passages ; spacious chambers and sud- 
den and abrupt descents, tortuous windings, and la- 
byrinthian communications, compose and fill up the 
strange mass. 

They are interesting in their curious mechanical 
construction, and for the Cyclopean character of 
some portions of the masonry of which they are 
formed. They are described as presenting in some 
instances, ahighly wrought and finished appearance, 
equalling the best efforts of Grecian art, and in others 
the ponderous and massive form so peculiarly Egyp- 
tian. The exterior surface of this pyramid was coat- 
ed with a layer of immense quadrangular stones, 
which were nicely and ingeniously fitted, giving the 
whole a uniform outline, and from the steepness of 
the ascent rendering access to the summit difficult, if 
not impossible. This feature, however, does not ap- 
ply to it at the present day. It bas been stripped of 
its valuable covering, and the material made use of 
in more modern structures; it offers now its terraced 
sides, an easy ascent to the admiring traveller. 

What we have said in regard to this, will, with few 
exceptions, hold good in relation to all the other py- 
ramids. Sufficient space it is presumed has been 
occupied to show their connection with the higher 
branches of art, and little more need be added if 
they are attentively considered, to demonstrate their 

intimate dependence upon scientific principles. The 

* This table is compiled in the French feet, which are to the 
English as | to 1-06. 
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accurate adjustment of their several sides to the four | apartment twenty feet square, the walls and ceiling 
cardinal points, if any thing further were required, | of large blocks of highly polished granite, the ceil- 
would be suflicient to establish their claim to a rank | ing studded with starsona blue ground, and the walls 
among the distinguished productions of science. covered with sculpture and hieroglyphics represent- 

They afford an interesting study to the philosophi- | ing offerings to Osiris, illustrating the mysterious 
cal observer, and an instructive and profitable one | uses of this sacred chamber, and showing the degra- 
to the engineer. ded character of the Egyptian worship. 

In the gigantic ruins of the Egyptian temples we) Beyond this is another colonnade, and again porti- 
find a greater degree of elegance and richness dis-| coes and walls to another propylon, at a distance of 
played, a profusion of ornaments and embellish- | two thousand feet from the western extremity of the 
ments, mingled with the grave and majestic, but| temple. 
none the less do they offer those striking features} As Thebes was situated on either side of the Nile, 
which make them worthy of consideration. Though it has suggested the idea that the two portions of the 
they are enveloped in architectural beauties and dis-| city were connected by a bridge, and some investi- 
guised under the thousand forms of an idolatrous and gations and research has been made to establish the 
heathenish fancy, they cannot fail, when closely in- | fact. 








vestigated, to disclose their more important charac-| The investigations of Wilkinson proved that the 
teristics. Egyptians were acquainted with the principles of 


We come first to those of Thebes, the most ancient | the arch; and the discovery of Pococke to which we 
city of Egypt. ‘‘ The sun,’’ says Diodorus, ‘‘ had | have alluded, of the existence of bridges in the vi- 
never seen so magnificent a city.”? ‘Its monu-|cinity of the Pyramids would seem to confirm it; 
ments,” says Professor Heeren, “testify to usa time | but the absence of any remains of such a structure at 
when it was the centre of the civilization of the hu- | this place, as far as examination has been made, 
man race; a Civilization, it is true, which has not) leaves the question open to conjecture. The breadth 
endured, but which, nevertheless forms one of the of the river would render at this day such an under- 


steps by which mankind has attained to higher per- 
fection.’’ 

Its ruins, in the time of Strabo, were discernible 
over a space nearly 9} miles in length. It contain- 
ed four principal temples; that designated by modern 
travellers as the temple of Luxor, though not the 
largest, is remarkable on account of its better state 
of preservation. ‘‘ The most colossal parts,’’ says 
Charles Bucke, ‘‘ consists of fourteen columns of 


granite at the outer gate, buried up to the middle of 
the arms, and having in front of them, the two largest 
and best preserved obelisks known. They are rose 
colored, are still seventy feet above the ground, and 
to judge by the depth to which the figures seem to be 
covered, about thirty feet more may be reckoned to 
be concealed from the eye, making in all one hun- 
dred feet for their height.* Their preservation is 
perfect, and the hieroglyphics with which they are 


sould touch such hard materials must have been of an 
admirable temper, and the machines to drag such 
enormous blocks from the quarries, to transport them 
thither, and to set them upright, together with the 
time required for the labor, surpass all conception. 
The entrance is through a magnificent gateway 
facing the north two hundred feet in front, and fifty- 
seven fect high above the present level of the soil.’’ 
The dimensions of the great hall are 170 feet by 329; 
the height of the central avenue of columns 66 feet, 
exclusive of their pedestals; the total number of co- 
lumns that supported its roof 134. The entire length 
of this temple is about 800 feet. 

‘* But great and magnificent as was the temple of 
Luxor,”’ says our traveller Stephens, ‘ it served but 
asa portal to the greater Carnac, standing nearly 
two miles from Luxor; the whole road to it was lined 
with sphinxes each of a single block of granite. At 
this end they are broken, and for the most part buried 
under the sand and heaps of rubbish. But approach- 
ing Carnac they stand entire, still and solemn as 
when the Egyptian passed between them to worship 
in the great temple of Ammon. 

Four grand propylons terminate this avenue of 
sphinxes, and passing through the last, the scene 
which presents itself defies description. 

Belzoni remarks, of the ruins of Thebes generally, 
that he felt as if he was ina city of giants; and no 
man can look upon the ruins of Carnac without feel- 
ing humbled by the greatness of a people who have 
passed away forever. 

The field of ruins is about a mile in diameter; the 
temple itself 1,200 feet long and 420 broad. It has 
twelve principal entrances, each of which is ap- 
proached through rows of sphinxes as across the 
plain of Luxor, and each is composed of propylons, 
gateways, and other buildings in themselves larger 
than most other temples; the sides of some of them 
are equal to the bases of most of the pyramids, and 
on each side of many are colossal statues, some 
sitting, others erect, from twenty to thirty feet in 
height. 

In front of the body of the temple, is a large court 
with an immense colonnade on each side of thirty 
columns in length, and through the middle two rows 
of columns fifty feet in height; then an immense por- 
tico, the roof supported by one hundred and thirty- 
four columns, from twenty-six to thirty-four feet in 
circumference. Next were four beautiful obelisks, 
more than seventy feet high, three of which are still 
standing; and then the sanctuary, consisting of an 





* One of them has since been removed by the French, and is 
now standing in one of the squares of Paris. It was found to 





be something over eighty feet in height. 





nearly eleven feet in diameter, and of two statues of | 


taking extremely difficult. 
| Oné other work may be mentioned belonging to 
| this city, as it occurs in no other place of equal an- 
_tiquity. A jetty constructed on the borders of the 
| Nile, and extending into it some distance, for the 
| purpose of affording a harbor to vessels. It is onthe 
| western side, and in an angle of the river, and is 

composed of massive and well cemented brick, fif- 
| ty yards in length and seven in breadth. 

The colossal statues and obelisks, and other mate- 
| rials made use of in the Theban temples, were ob- 
tained from quarries near the cataracts of the Nile, 
of red granite or Syenite, (from Syene, a local name 
in that region.)* Herodotus mentions an instance, 
of an enormous stone which was obtained from this 
quarry, which was transported to the mouth of the 
Nile, a distance of 200 leagues, to form the roof of 
atemple. It was 240 feet in circumference and six 
feet in thickness. It is also mentioned by Savary, 


covered, being cut deep, show the bold hand of a as illustrating the mechanical power necessary in 
master, and a beautiful finish. The gravers which) moving those immense bodies. 


Balbec, though not belonging properly to ancient 
Egypt, partakes so strongly of the Egyptian charac- 
ter that it may be regarded in connection with this 
subject. Its antiquity is so great that its early his- 
tory is lost in obscurity. The mystery that Renee 
over its origin, and the prodigious labor by which it 
has been constructed, have rendered it in the minds 
of the Orientals, the work of supernatural power. 


The ruins are not of great extent; they consist 
principally of three temples, which stand not far 
from each other. 

The architectural embellishments are of the most 
gorgeous description, but we shall notice only a few 
of the more distinguishing features, which we extract 
from the ‘‘ Ruins of Ancient Cities.”’t La Martine, 
in speaking of one of these temples, says: ‘‘ At 
length we arrived at the feet of the columns. Si- 
lence is the — language of man, when what he 
feels outstrips the ordinary measure of his impres- 
sions. 

‘* We stood in mute contemplation of these six co- 
_lumns, and scanning with our eyes, their diameter, 
‘their elevation, and their admirable sculpture, of 
| their architraves and cornices. Their diameter is 
| six feet, and their height upward of seventy-two.— 
| They are formed out of two or three blocks, which 
are so perfectly joined together that their junction 
lines are scarcely discernible.” 

‘The temples and the tombs of Egypt,’ says 
Buckingham, ‘‘ were here equalled in the enormily 
of the masses that composed them, and the chambers 
of the pyramids rivalled in the closeness of the ma- 
| sonry; while the monuments of Athens itself in the 
age of Pericles and Praxitiles, were at least equal- 
led in the richness and beauty of the sculptural or- 
naments that adorned them.”’ 

The stones used at Balbee are the largest that have 
ever been moved by human power, of those that 
, compose the sloping wall which surrounds the tem- 
ple on the west and north, three occupy a space of 
| 1754 feet, viz. the Ist 58 feet 7 inches in length, the 
| 2d 58 feet 11 inches, and the 3d exactly 58 feet, and 
| each of them twelve feet in thickness.t 
| “ When it is considered,” says La Martine “ that 
| some of these blocks of hewn granite, are raised one 
above another to the height of twenty or thirty feet 
from the ground; that they have been brought from 














* Fisk’s Classical Antiquities. 

t Those who desire a more particular description of these 
works will find many interesting details in the valuable com- 
pilation of Chas. Bucke. 

{ Similarly described stones are stated by Maundrell to be 
equal in breadth to their length, the weight of a single stone, 
therefore, of these dimensions, would be about 3,700 tons. 
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distant quarries, and raised to such a height to form 
the pavement of the temple, the mind is overwhelm- 
ed by such an example of human power. 

** The science of modern times cannot help us to 
to explain it, and we cannot be surprised, therefore, 
that it is referred to the supernatural.” 

Thus we have presented, imperfectly, and in a 
hasty manner, some of the most prominent objects 
of ancient art belonging more particularly to the 
Egyptian school. Much has been omitted, and ex- 
amples might still be cited illustrative of our subject, 
but our limits, which have already been far exceed- 
ed, necessarily preclude any farther remarks. The 
leading characteristics of those works we have enu- 
merated will readily be recognized by the profes- 
sional man, as belonging to the science of civil en- 
gineering. and as marking indelibly and indisputa- 

ly anoble outline in its early history. They may 
afford some instruction to the general reader, and a 
more extended knowledge of this science; if the 
views which have been taken of them and the time 
bestowed in putting them together, shall tend to ren- 
der a service to the public or the ‘‘ corps,” the ob- 
ject of the writer will be fully attained. 

Poughkeepsie, Jan. 27, 1842. 





YOUNG MEN’S STATE ASSOCIATION. 





At the last Annual Meeting of the State Associ- 
ation, a proposition was submitted by Mr. John B. 
Miller, of Utica, to organize a Debating Society to 
be connected with the State Association. This pro- 
position was referred to a committee to examine and 
report thereon, at the next annual meeting. The 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Miller and Tracy 
of Utica, and Mr. Van Voorst of Schenectady, have 
suggested the following for the consideration of the 
different Associations, to be acted on at the next an- 
nual meeting. 

‘*The main defect in the present arrangement of 
the Associatio.s seems to be in the debating depart- 
ment, and this perhaps is owing in a great measure, 
to the present circumscribed limits of the societies. 
This difficulty it is proposed to obviate by forming a 
connected set of debating societies, to extend first 
from the individual associations to a certain circuit 
of societies, and by different gradations finally cen- 
tre in a state dispute, to be held at the general con- 
vention, before the delegates from the whole state. 
It is hoped that by this combination more spirit may 
be infused into all the associations, their individual 
usefulness increased, and an agreeable acquisition 
made to the exercises of our state conventions. 

In the following outline the apportionment has 
been chosen, not with any view to the practicability 
of sucha division, but merely for the present eluci- 
dation of the project. 

First. That the associations throughout the state 
be divided into two equal districts. That the gene- 
ral convention offer six questions for discussion to 
these districts, annually, to be disputed before de- 
bating societies formed in each district. The same 
six questions to be offered to each district. 

Second. That blank number of dispuiants be ap- 
pointed by the different individual associations, to 
form a district society, to discuss the questions pro- 
posed as above by the general convention. 

Third. As it is fairly to be supposed that contrary 
decisions will be made, on some of the questions 
thus discussed in the different districts, let such 
questions be carried up to the state convention, and 
let the disputants who have gained upon opposing 
grounds in the district societies again debate the 
same before the assembled delegates at their annual 
meeting. 

Thus the victorious in the district societies will be 
antagonists, and recontesta field on which they have 
all once appeared as conquerors, and spirited, and 
interesting arguments be drawn forth by the strife 
between the chosen disputants of all the associations. 
Thus the bounds of the different societies would be 
indirectly extended over the whole state, and their 
members have the opportunity of coming in contact 
and measuring their strength with the elite of all the 
associates in the state. Should it be objected that the 
expense would prevent some from attending the 
district and general disputes; the difficulty could 
easily be removed by the associations paying the 
mileage of their respective delegations. If the plan 
should, in the good judgment of the young men of 
this state to whom it is submitted, appear impracti- 
cable or visionary on the above scale it may at least 
be productive of much good, if it should tend mere- 
ly to induce contests between the separate associa- 
tions. On the other hand it is known that inquiries 
have been received from Georgia, in relation to the 
success of our state conventions, the young men of 
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ings. 

‘Should the experiment succeed, we may look for- 
ward to the day when the disputants of our state shall 
challenge those of another. When the young men 
of America shall join in a contest most truly honor- 
able to themselves, and one to which no Count 
other than America ere gave birth; and in which 
none but the young men of America are, as a body, 
capable of engaging. 


~ {For the Northern Light.] 
THE CRUSADES. 





BY P. H. AGAN. 





Probably there is no event since the Christian 


era, which is calculated to produce that degree of | 
astonishment, wonder, and even adiniration upon the | 
mind, as is produced in the contemplation of the his- | 
tory of those gigantic enterprises, which character- | 


ize the latter period or cluse of the dark ages, 
denominated the crusades or holy wars. 


The cause which operated upon the minds of the | 


people of Europe, and which produced those mighty 
enterprises that were continued for a period of two 
hundred years, was founded in a rumor which be- 
came prevalent throughout Europe about the end 
of the eleventh century, that the Messiah was soon 
to appear in person upon the earth, for the purpose 
of establishing an universal empire with the capital 
at the ancient and renowned city of Jerusalem ; 
and it was therefore considered by the people as an 
act of duty which they owed to God, to make an 
effort to drive the infidels from that city, and to | 
prepare it suitably for his reception. 

Heralds were sent forth from nearly all of the | 
states of Europe, to proclaim to the people the glad | 
tidings, and to enlist them under the banners of the | 
cross. Their success was almost incalculable; all 
ages and conditions of men enlisted, from the proud- 
est and haughtiest monarch upon the throne, down to 
the most abject slave ; all governed by the same im- 
pulse, the same desire: all grasping at the same ob- 
ject; and believing that if they succeeded in their 
object, eternal happiness would be their portion; and 
on the other hand, being threatened with the endless 
wrath of the Almighty, were they to remain inactive 
spectators of the good cause. 

These hopes and fears operating at the same mo- 
ment upon the minds of an ignorant and deluded 
people, would naturally incite them to action; and 
therefore it is not surprising to witness the people, 
governed by these causes, flocking en masse to the 
standard of the cross, and ranging themselves under 
the imposing title of the soldiers of Christ. 

These enterprises of tle people of those days, have 
been characterized by historians as wild, vain, ex- 
travagant and foolish; but is it strange, when we 
look at the state of society at that time, to behold 
ignorant, debased and superstitious men, governed 
solely by religious frenzy sacrificing their own lives, 
and the lives of their fellow beings, in a cause which 
they firmly believed would redound for their tempo- 
ral, but more particularly for their eternal interests? 

Nearly three millions of the human race were sa- 
crificed in these wars, and enormous sums of money 
expended; but these evils are trifling, when com- 
pared with the good results which have flowed 
from them. The crusades were productive of great 
and lasting good to mankind. They operated like 
other wars, to draw out and in a manner to extinguish 
those warlike and ungovernable spirits, which can 
never remain at rest in any community; the general 


and long continued union of the different nations of 


Europe, though produced by religious frenzy, in 
some measure prevented those wars which had be- 
fore continually existed among the different nations, 


and which had destroyed such incredible numbers of | 


mankind. In the far distant countries of Asia, the 
crusaders recognized one another as mutual friends 
engaged in one common and glorious cause, and it 
was here that they learned this truth, that a communi- 
ty, ora state, when divided into small bodies or neigh- 
borhoods, each governed by conflicting interests is 
weak and powerless ; bnt when these communities are 
joined together in a common cause, that wealth, pow- 
er, influence, and independence are sure to follow. 
They had a powerful tendency to loosen the iron fet- 
ters produced by the operation of the feudal system ; 
and commerce, which had before been crippled and 
confined, at once extended itself throughout Europe 
and the east. 

These results operated most powerfully to hasten 
the arrival of that great era in the history of the 


world, and which in its effects, has been of such vast | 


importance to mankind—the revival of letters ; and it 


other states are watching with interest their proceed- ' darkness in which they had been involved fora period 


| of eight hundred years, and to exhibit to the world a 
spirit of independence, which always follows in the 
wake of knowledge and education. 

If, as has been stated, these results so beneficial 
{to mankind, have had their origin in the events that 
| have been related ; the people of the United States, 
| who are enjoying the highest blessing of civil and 
|religious liberty, and with the means of education 
within the grasp of all, should be forever thankful 
\to those brave, though misguided spirits, who carried 
|on those mighty enterprises, which in their conse- 
| quences, have proved a source of lasting benefit to 
| the human race. 

| Liverpool, February, 1842. 





{For the Northern Light } 
THE VOTARY OF PLEASURE. 


BY CHARLES H. LYON. 
I saw a gallant youth depart 
From his early home, 
O’er the world to roam 
With joyous eye, and bounding heart, 
Did he speed along 
Through the mingled throng ; 





And he recked not of aught that lay in his course 
As he onward moved, with the impetuous force 
Of a spirit free, and unrestrained, 

That ne’er would rest till its goal was gained. 


‘* Whither, O Youth,’ a voice inquired, 
With an earnest tone, 
And a stifled groan, 

‘* Art bound so swift, as thou wert fired 
In thy inmost mind 
With an impulse blind ?’’ 





‘Tam bound for the realm, be it far or near,”’ 
The rover replied, as he checked his career, 

‘* Where pleasure is found, and mirth, and glee, 
And a ceaseless flow of gaiety.’”’ 


Isaw that youthful form once more, 


When its goal was gained, 
And its end attained: 

* I knew its brief pursuit was o’er 
From its altered mien, 
And its faded sheen. 


Ah, the bounding heart, and the joy-beaming eye, 
Were succeeded by tears, and the deep-drawn sigh. 
Of beauty, and manly pride and grace, 

There scarcely lingered a single trace. 


‘*O what,” the voice inquired again, 
‘“« Hath wrought this change 
So sad and strange ? 

Didst thou at length, O youth, obtain 
In its full measure, 
Thy heart’s fond treasure ? 


‘*« Didst thou gain the realm where the pleasures of sense 
yen flow, unrestrained, and intense ? 

Didst thou reach the sphere where mirth and glee 

Are blended with ceaseless gaiety ¢’’ 


‘Too soon,”’ exclaimed the stricken form 
With a down cast eye 
And a bitter sigh, 

‘(While hope was young, and passion warm, 
Did my ardent soul 
Reach the fata! goal. 


‘( Ah, my spirit hath been with the giddy throng, 
And shared in the revel, the cup, and the song. 
But its tone is gone; ‘tis stricken now ; 
The curse of pleasure is on my brow.” 

Irving Institute, Feb. 1342. 


FINAL REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 2 vols., quarto. 





Vol. I. Containing Economical and Scenographical 
Geology. Vol. II. Scientific and Elementary Ge- 
ology. By Epwarp Hitcncock, L. L. D., 
Prof. of Chemistry and Natural History, in 
Amherst College: Geologist to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, §c.—Northamplon, 1841. J. H. But- 
ler, publisher. 











The present work appears in a style worthy of the 
importance of the subject of which it treats ; “and 
the subject matter is in the usual clear and lucid man- 
ner of the author. Professor Hitchcock has previ- 
ously appeared before the public in his Report on the 
Gedney of Massachusetts, published after a brief 
survey in 1833; and those who have had the pleasure 
of perusing that volume, may form some idea of what 
has been accomplished during the past eight years, 
the greater part of which time the author has devoted 
himself to this object. 

The history of the Geological Survey in Massachu- 
setts, shows in what light the results are viewed by 
her intelligent citizens. The first resolution of the 
legislature, authorizing a geological survey, was 
passed on the 5th of June, 1830 ; in the following 
year a resolution was passed, requiring a catalogue 
of the minerals, plants and animals, to be annexed 
tothe Geological Report. A Report on the Eco- 
,nomical Geology was presented to the legislature 











is a fact well known by all, that immediately subse- | in 1832, and ordered printed. In 1833,a full Report 
uent to the close of the crusades, the European na- | was presented to the legislature which was ordered 
tions began to emerge from the almost impenetrable | printed with the accompanying drawings. In 1834, 
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a new edition was ordered printed, together with the 
atlas accompanying it, and with such alterations and 
additions as might be proposed by the Professor. 

In April, 1837, the Governor and Council were 
authorized to appoint suitable persons to make a 
complete Geological, Mineralogical, Botanical and 
In 1838 











Statistics of the State of New-Dork---1839. 





care, from the returns of the last census, as made by the marshalls, to the Department of State of 


United States— Albany Argus. 





The following table of statistics for the state of New-York, has been compiled for the Albany Argus, with 


the 
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